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The Century 
Cyclopedia 
of Names. 


The Reference Book par excellence. 


-. Not only the very latest, but the most wonderful. single-volume 
»-reference-book ever made. It is just what every one wants. 
+ Here, in one alphabetical order, fully defined, are 


Names of Persons: . 


Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divinities, 
Characters in Fiction, etc. 


5 Renee of Places: 


Modern and Ancient Geographical Names, 
Imaginary Places, etc. 


: “Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, Animals, Ships, 
Buildings, Institutions, Parties, Clubs, 
Works of Art, Stars, Constellations, etc. 


Names of Books, Operas, Plays, and Important 
= Characters therein. - 
Historical Events: 


Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses, Riots, 
Crusades, Alliances, etc. 


~. A book to which one may turn when in doubt as to any name 
- met with in one’s reading. Sold only by subscription—not in 
/ the book-stores. For full.particulars, specimen pages, etc. (free), 
~ address 


THE CENTURY CO., New York: 
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B. A. BULLOCK, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager. 


Office Directory Department, 
88 PARK Row, NEw YORK. 


Home Office, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Other Offices: ATLANTA, DALLAS, DENVER, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO. 


DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATE ATTORNEYS. 


A WORD TO OUR COMMERCIAL MEMBERS. 
(1) Every attorney whose name appears in this directory has cptoreet a contends, in accord with tne 


terms herein specified, and we believe every attorne 

pondent. We especially request that you notify us should any be found otherwise. 
(2) We furnish our commercial subscribers all the necessary bla: 

charge, and shall consider it a favor to have orders for them. 


herein named is a reliable and trustworthy corres- 


nks for use in securing reports free ot 


You are requested to familiarize yourself with the cipher key, and tn writing or wiring for special re- 


do not overlook the forty ec 


ents. 
8) In forwarding claims for collection, should there not be an attorney named in the town or county 


where the debtor resides, send the claim to this office direct. 
to give us the names of reliable attorneys residing in towns where no correspondent is named in this 


directory. 


We shall om our 


tt a special favor fr 


OUR ATTORNEYS WILL PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: 
First.—When deducting commission for collections you are to follow the table of terms given herein 


(which is a duplicate of your contract). 
SEconD.—If 


the claim is sent you from the home office of the association you are to retain three fourths of 


the commission and remit one fourth of the commission, with proceeds of the collection, to the manager of 


the association. 


THIRD.—If the claim is sent you by an associate attorney, you are to send him one third of the commission 


with proceeds of the collection. 


FourtTH.—If the claim is received by you from our commercial members, then you are to retain all com- 
mission and remit them only the proceeds of the collection. 


FIFTH.—In makin; 
this business. Shoul 


reports to our members, be as prompt as 
any subscriber fail to inclose the forty cents 


sible. Promptness is the very life of 
th his inquiry, or should he not pay 


for his report within a reasonable time (after sending inquiry by wire), you are requested to notify this o . 
TERMS FOR COLLECTIONS: 


Each collection over $1,000, 3 per cent; over $200 to $1,000, 5 


r cent ; over $50 to $200, 10 per cent ; over $20 


to $50, 15 per cent ; of $20 or less, 20 per cent; minimum fee, without suit, $2; with suit, $5. 


CIPHER CODE. 
The name “American ” must be prefixed to every telegram when using this code. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


Question. 


American.—Indiana: Has there been any change in the condition of affairs of 


Answer. 


since last report ? 


American.—Indianapolis: There has been no change in condition of affairs of ......... since last report. 


QUESTIONS. 


Alabama: Have you received our letter of ? 

Arizona: What line of business is he (or they) en- 
gaged in, prospects, and value of stock in said 

adieemanee te rty about wh this 1 iry i 

: adout whom s in 8 
made married > ital 

California: Any real estate? If so, its worth, and 
in whose name is the title? 

Colorado: To what race or nationality does ..... 
or do , belong ? 

Connecticut: Advise us whether . is an incor- 
porated company and, if so, its paid up capital 
stock, and the names of officers. 

Delaware: What is the credit of ...., and upon what 
is it founded ? 

Florida: Has mortgaged either his or their 
real estate, if so, for how much and to whom ? 


Georgia: Has......... mortgaged his or their stock of 
goods or personal property, if so, for how much 
and to whom ? 

lowa: Shall we institute suit on yourclaim vs. ...... ? 

Illinois: . is willing to compromise your claim 

t him (orthem) by a cash settlement of 
..«e Shall we accept same? 

Indiana: Has there been any change in the con- 

dition of affairs of ......... since last report ? 
ANSWERS. 


Montgomery : We have received your letter of 

and answer same on 
Tucson: In answer to your wire, is engaged in 
His stock of 
is valued at $ 


. business. Prospec ° 
Little Rock: In reply to your inquiry as to whether 
the person named by you is married, we beg to 
report that 
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San Francisco: The person about whom you inquire 
has real estate valued at §......, with ...... incum- 

brance, The title is in name of......... © 

Sacramento: The person about whom you inquire 
has no real estate. 

Denver: In reply to your inquiry as to the nation- 
ality of ......... , we beg to report that ......... ° 

New Haven: ......... is an incorporated company. 
Capital stock paid BR POG cerns conenints » President ; 
cocsesien TetAary ; ......... Treasurer. 

Hariford: This concern is not an oo 

company, but is a partnership consisting of ...... 

a est mated capital of §...... 
GES. crccocsee credit is good and is founded on ...... ° 

ae aati credit is poor. We would ad- 
vise you to make no sale until you hear from us 
by next mail. 

Tallahassee: ......... has mortgaged real estate for 
$ to 









Pensacola: ......... has not mortgaged real estate for 
any ~ que 


Atlanta ay mortgaged his personal prop- 
erty for ie perice OP stccceses 
ORES cesacnee ie not mortgaged personal property 


for any amount. 
Des Moines: Institute suit on our claim v: 


k in 
nadine "Do not institute suit WE. specs . 


We send 
you letter by next mail. 
Chicago: Accept ......... proposition for a payment of 
wore in settlement. 


Bloomington: Do not accept ...... proposition. We 
will take nothing less than $. 

Indianapolis: There has been no change in con- 
dition of affairs of ...... since last report. 

Evansville: There has been considerable change in 
the condition of ...... since last report. We mail 
you particulars to-day. 


RELATING TO CREDITORS. 
In using the following words, prefix the name “ American ”’ to every telegram. 


Can : Sold out. 

Care: Burned out, no insurance. 

Careless: Burned out, only Rily tas insured, 
Careful: Have burned wohe yh lly insured, 

Careworn: Being p: credito! 

Caught: Creditors | have commenced i bankrupt pro- 


ae. > dissolved partnership. 

Chattel: Personal property has been mortgaged. 
Clique: Has gone into liquidation. 

Confound : Have made an assignment. 


eee Sheriff has taken possession. 
pm ag Suspended payment. 
tly : Have failed. 
trente: Real estate has been mortgaged. 
= a made a transfer of stock which indi- 


tes frau 
Canning: Conferring with creditors with view of 
compromise settlement. 
Cured : Has been sued. 
Curious: Geom, to have some difficulty between (or 
among) themselves. 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS. 
Arranged alphabetically, according to states, and giving address by town and county. 


ALABAMA, 


Attalla, Etowah, 8. W. Johnson. 

Birmingham, Jefferson, Wm, M. Bethea. 

Clayton, Barbour, wwe & rams. 

Columbia, Henry: W. Sanders. 

Florence, Sa A J.T. Ashcroft. 

Gadsden a ag Geo. D. Motley. 

Jasper, Walker, H oward Lamar. 

Li ngsto Sumter, Smith & Travis. 

Mobile, Mobile, Fielding Vau eae, So. Francis St. 
Montgomery, Montgomery, Holloway & Holloway. 
Tuscumbia, Colbert. Pearsall Rather. 





ARIZONA, 


Phoenix, Maricopa, H. F. Robinson, 
Tempe, Maricopa, W. J. Kingsbury. 


ARKANSAS, 


Batesville duachite, Js. Arthur Neill, 
Camden, Ouachita, J. B. Freid — 

Clarenden, Monroe, Wm, J. 

Devall’s Bluff, Prairie, J. M. Mcclintock. 

Dewiti Arkansas, James A. Gibson 

* vom th, Sebastian, Clendening, “Saechem & You- 


Harriaba , Poinsett, J. J. Mardis. 

Heber, Cle yurne, P., L. Stricklin. 

Hot Sprin, g* a, C. Floyd Huff. 

Little Roe Pulaski, Jno. ©. gage 
Paragould, Greene, Hugh Sullivan. 

Pine luff, Jefferson, Albert E. Ewing. 
Powhatan, Lawrence, Gibson & Cunningham. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield, Kern, 8. N. Reed. 

Colusa, Colusa, Ernest Weyand. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Gordon & Long. 
Oakland, Alameda, Edward A. Holman, 

Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo, Geo. B. Fletcher. 
Sacramento, Sacramento, LA. Elliott, 627 J. Street. 
San José, Santa Clara, J. 5. McGinnis. 

Santa Monica, Los Angeles, J. T. Higgins. 





James Haven. Thomas E. Haven, Notary Public. 
AVEN & HAVEN, 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 


8 to 14 Mills Bidg., 7th floor. Sawn Fmanctsco, CAL. 
General practice in state and federal courts. Special 
attention to commercial and probate law. Special 
department for collections under competent men. 
Depositions carefully taken. Attorneys for bank 
of Sisson, Crocker & Co. Also refer to Tallant & 
, Bankers; San Francisco Savings Union, San 
Francisco ; Daniel Seymour, Esq., New York. 


Woodland, Yolo, Chas. P. Summers, 


CANADA, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Carscallen, Cahill & Ross. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado City, El Paso, J. R. Watt. 
—" Springs, El Paso, Vanatta & Cunning- 


AMES A. KILTON, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 

Practitioner in all courts ; real estate, commercial, 
corporation, and aioe law; collections and depo- 
sitions. Notary Publie. 

Refers to John S. Dove, Jr., Philadelphia; German- 
American Savin s Bank Co., Cleveland ; Bankers 
and Merchants Chicago; First Nat’! Bank, 
Denver; Law and Cred it Co., Kansas City; “e427 & 
Fifield, Bt. Paul; Stationers’ Board of Trade, N. 
History Co., San Francisco. 


Cripple Creek, Clinton S. Fletcher & Co. 
Gunnison Gunnison, B. H. Wegener. 
Holyoke, Phillips, W. D. Kelsey. 
Leadville, Lake, H. R. Pendery. 

Oura , Ouray, Story & Stevens. 

Pueb 0, Pueblo, Wm. B. Vates. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven, New Haven, Wm. A. Wright. 
Norwich, New London, Wm. H. Shields, 
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DELAWARE. 
Dover, Kent, Fulton & Van Dyke. 
Wilmington, New Castle, H. H. Ward. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Washington, Walter A. Johnson. 
FLORIDA. 
Bartow, Polk, J. W. Brady. 
Green Cove > Springs, Clay. P. C. Fisher. 
Marianna, Jackson, Milton & Milton. 
Milton, Santa Rosa, C. J. Perrenot. 
Pensacola, Escambia, A. J. Rose. 
GEORGIA. 
Athens, Clark, Robert S. Howard. 
TLANTA, 


THOS. W. LATHAM, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Notary in office. 


Reference: Atlanta National Bank. 


State manager for.the American Collecting and Re- 


porting Association. 


Augusta, Richmond, Leonard Phinizy. 
Brunswick, Gl —_, Johnson & Krauss, 
Buchanan, Haralso: n, W. P. Robinson. 
Cartersville, Bartow, “John W. Akin. 
Columbus, ee, U. J. Thornton, 
Dublin, Laurens, yto BS noo 
3 ns Fayett TV . Lester. 
seney kson, E. C. Armistead. 
<a Geo. H. Dozier. 


MC. cohen, Monigomery. , Beasley, Hines & Beasley. 


Newnan, Cowe rlando McClendon. 
Rome, Floyd, W . T. Cheney. 

Savannah, aetiaan Griffin & Brown. 
Stillmore, "Emanuel, see lag mo 
Swainsboro, Emanuel arren. 
Valdosta, Lowndes, Wine t E. Thomas. 


IDAHO. 


Boise City, Ada, Hugh E. McElroy. 
Boise City, Ada, T. — 
Moscow, Latah, 8. 8. Bassett. 


ILLINOIS. 


Arcola, Douglas, C. N. Dolso 

Augusta, Hancock, Sterli P. Lemmon. 
a bees ane, J. Ivor Mon ‘omery. 
Belleville, St. Clair, R. W. jequet. 
Bloomington, McLean, Kerric Spencer. 
Braidwood, Will, Wm. Mooney. 

Bushnell, McDonough Solon fill. 
Carbondale, ——, isaac H. Caldwell. 


asper Partridge. 
Carmi, White, Jaspe . Bryan. 
eg Col es, e444 - 
Chicago, 143 La Salle “ong Thornton & Chancellor. 
Chrisman. See Pari 
Danville, Vermilion. “wm. ung. 
Decatar, Macon, DeWitt G 6,Cortey. 
vingston, C. m er. 
Eldorado, Saline, Wm. 8. Summons. 
Kane, Robert M. Ireland. 
en: Woodford, B. D. Meek. 
Ewing nklin, Tsaac cease, 
Faring, Fayette, A. T. Brasel. 
js nero City, DeWitt, Geo. W. Herrick. 
y may * nox, T. L. McGirr. 
enry, vate & Foster. 
py Hancock ‘42 e A. Hawley. 
Harrisburg, Saline, W F Reoti. 
Jerseyville, Jersey, Geo. Oy ~~ me 
nsas. See Paris. 
Kewanee, Hen , Ad, R. Oliver. 
Lawrenceville, a Gee & Barnes, 
Lincoln, Logan, A. D. Cadwallader. 
Lincoln, n, 8.L Wall llace. 
Marion, Williamson Geo, W. Young. 
Marseilles, LaSalle, 0. B. Grant. 


82 & 34 Capital City 
Bank Building. 
Practices in all the courts. In practice 29 years. 


Seatioen, Gola saws & 5 & Bagiins. 


Mendota, La Sal 
Metropolis City ke Leane Lan 9 Oakes. 


ford, Iroquois, James A. Laird, Coll. Agt. 

Montictilo iat R. I. Tatman. 
Morris, Grandy . Sanford. 
Mt. Vernon, Je m, Albert 
ly ey h, Jackson, Til & M Martin. 

New Boston, ercer, M. Chamberlain. 
Newton, a, vidson 
Orangeville, tephenson, H. T. Skinner. 
Oregon, Ogle, Franc Bacon. 
Ot LaSalle, Rector C. Hitt. 
Pana, Christian I.¢ C, MeQuigg. 


8, 
Pekin, Tazewell, W _ W. B. Cooney. 


2, id Ross. 
Pittsfield, Pike, * “— a 
Plano, Kendall, Ao Be 
Pontiac, L ~~ EL A Ball. 
pene’ Agee Carter, Go rt & Pape. 
Farm, Vermilion, H. ‘C. Elliott. 
Rock City, Stephenson, T. J. Allen. 
Rockford, Winnebago, 'F. E. Van Tassel. 
Rockfo: ford, Winne , R. Xe. Welsh. 
Rock Island, Rock sland, McEwing & McEwing. 
Shelbyville, Shelby, Moulton, Chaffee & Headen. 
Sidell, Vermilion, A. R. Orr. 
—— Bond, D. Matney. 
parta, Randolph, R. J. Goddard. 
Sprinedeld, Sangamon, Orendorff & Patton. 
rling, Whiteside, Bennett & Green. 
Suilivat Moultrie, R. M. Peadro. 
io, Cumberland, W.S. Everhart. 
Orbe Champaign, Cuesipgnam & Boggs. 
Watseka, eo Kay Kay. 
Waukegan, La e, Bta: tap & Arnold, 
Wheaton, Page, W ‘ th. 
Windsor, Shelby, Jas. T. Poe, J. P. and Coll. Agt. 
Woodstock, McHenry, V. 8. Luml ley. 


INDIAN 0 


Sato, Madison, Bisho Co & Scanlon. 
08, Marshall, Robt. Ci ——7/V 
AS ley, Steuben, T.8. W 
Auburn, DeKalb, D. A. aon. 
Auro) "Dearborn, Downey & Downey. 
ford, Lawrence, Thomas J. Brooks. 
Bloomfield, Greene, Baxter & Pate 
Bloomington Monroe, Louden & Louden. 
Bluffton, Wells, Wilson & Todd. 
Boonville, Warrick, Jesse Link. 
Brazil, Clay. Rawley & Hutchinson. 
Brookville, Franklin, Edgar O’Hair. 
or Hill. alo. J. eff. 
Cambri dge bity, Wayne, ‘Wm. F. Medsker. 
an = de Nitley, W.S. Gandy. 
Clinton, Vermillion, fe W. Amis, 
Columbia City, Whitley, Andrew A. Adams, 
Columbus, Bartholomew, John W. Morgan. 
Connersvill Fayette, M. — 
Grawierasville a Gino. L. Shi 
s ontgome: —~ rum. 
eeu Poin ak ‘fhos ery IDO. 
pane, Vermillion, has. E. Bo 
an S Hendricks, Daniel F. Hill. 
Decatur, A France & Merryman. 
Delphi, barroll, ‘L. D. Boyd. 
Dunkirk, Jay, J.J. vatowark. 
Edinb urg, Johnson, M. L. Herbert. 
Bikes ohare Poe bP 
Perry rner. 
Elwood, Madison, J. A. Van Osdol. 
Evansville, Vanderburg, O. E. Woods. 
Fort Wa ne, Allen, Jas. E, Graham. 
Fowler, Geo. Wadsworth. 
Frankfort, ‘Clinton, Joseph C. Suit. 
Franklin, Johnson, ‘6 F, Deupree. 
Frankton, Madison, J. M. Farlow. 
Fremont, ‘Steuben, W. W —— 
Geneva, Adams, Wm. D 
Goshen, Elkhart, Wilson "e 1 Davis. 
Greencastle, Putnam, Jno W. Layne. 
Greenfield, Hancock, Poulsen & McBane. 
Greensbu , Decatur, Jno. H. Parke 
Greenw ” Joh nson, Wm. Eldridge. 
— Lake, J J. G. Tbach. 
rd City, Blackford, Foutz & Waltz. 
eae untington, C. W. Watkins. 
Indianapolis, Am, Co 
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NDIANAPOLIS, 
BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Notary and stenographers in office. COMMERCIAL 
LAW ESPECIALLY. Careful attention to all legal 
matters. Immediate remittances. 
Reference: Capital National Bank. Others fur- 
nished upon application, anywhere. 


menown, | aane Wm. J. Darnell. 
Jonesboro, Grant, £. E. Friedline. 
Kendallville, N Noble, Thos. L. Graves. 
Knightstown, Henry, Jno. M. Forbes. 
Knox, Starke, Geo man, 
panes, Howard, Moon & + y 
ye pecanoe Geo. 
LaPorte, taPorte S. E. Williams. 
pont eng Dearborn, Chas. F. Ha: a 
Leavenworth, Crawford Jerry L. Sud 
Lebanon, Boone, C. M. Zion 
Logansport, Cass, J. T. Tomiinson. 
Madison. Jefferson, Allison & Copeland. 
Marion, Grant, Manly Fi. Friedline. 
Martinsville, Morgan ow 2 eee 
Milford, Kosciusko, 
Monticello, be uit. &  sushnell. 
Mt. Vernon h Leavenworth. 
Muncie Delaware, Eawin F. Dyer. 
Nashvill Brown, Anderson Percifield. 
allan g Henry, Enoch A. Nation. 
emport Vermill on, H. H. Conley. 
Noblesville, Hamilton, ~— & Kane. 
}-aoningg bse Jennings, 8. A. Barnes. 
Peru, M i, Reasoner & O’ 
Plymouth thy Marshall, R. B. Oglesbee. 
Portland. » Jay, H. Sipe. 
Princeton, G bson, oy A & Gamble. 
Rensselaer, Jasper, Simon P. Thompson. 
Richmond, Wayne, Jackson & Starr. 
Rochester, F ulton, Nery 7, & McMahan. 
Rockville, Parke, Albert Adams. 
Rossville, + —~ sw G Rogers. 
Rushville, Rush h, U. D. 
Salem Washington Tae ue “Masterso 
Seottsburgh, Scott, Jewett & Shea. 
Shoals artin, Stevens & Gwin. 
Silver Lake, Kosciusko, Oscar B. Wells. 
South Bend, St. Joseph, ’J. D. Henderson. 
Spencer, Owen, Fowler & Spangler. 
Sullivan, a — 8S. Bays. 
Terre — ty ‘Fa.5 . Redman. 
Tipton, Tipton, B. Summ: 
Union city, Berton ty? Wm. Ww. Fowler. 
Valparaiso, Po nney. 
Vincennes, Knox, 8. W. Bvillianns. 
Wabash, oe. Oliver H. Bogue. 
Walkerton St. Joseph, W. ‘. Dailey. 
w, Kosciusko, weer. 
Warhingion, Davies, J. Mis Clark. 
. Diggs. 


Winchester, ‘Randolph, Ww. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore, Cobtroshe, Solomon Jackson. 
Chickasha, Chickash =~ F. E. Riddle. 
Comanche, see Chickas 7 

Duncan, Chickasha, HM . Wolverton. 

Marlow, see Chickasha. 

Minco, see Chickasha. 

Mu —y Creek Nation, Harrison O. Shepard. 
Rush Springs, see Chickasha. 

Ryan, see C ickasha. 

South McAlester, Choctaw Nation, Grove & Shepard. 
Terra), see Chickasha. 

Vinita, Cherokee Nation, see Muscogee. 








IOWA. 


ok amy hy Mo oon Keel lley & Coo 
ur’ nD, oines, Kelley per. 
Carroll, Carroll, Lee & 
Cedar Rapids, tine, U U. C. Biake. 

Centerville, ty, Rloyd, Bs Cc. F. Howell. 

Charles Cit d gi Eggert. 

Charter Oa: cVey. 

Clinton. Clinton, G Seti 
Correctionville, Uy Sor F. M. Molynex. 
Council Bluffs, ’Pottawattamie, Carson & Baird. 
Cresco, Howard, John McCook. 


Gearon, osc spe Me 

ven T. A. 

Davis Bity, bes ne ur, wg iurphy Campbell. 
Denison, — 

Des Moines, Polk rd, J.B. C 
DeWitt, Clinton, Pascal, yt & Milligan. 
Dabagde, Dubuque, Thomas J. Paisley. 


Albrook. 

Elkader, Clayton, W. A. Presto 
Fort Madison, “Pp. M. Hamilton. 
Garner, Hancock loom. 
Grand Junction, Add, E. G. Albert. 
Guthrie Center, Guthrie, E. R. Sayles. 
Hamburg, mont, J. M. Hammond. 
Hampton Franklin, Andrews & Bedell. 
Harlan, Shelby, Whitney Bros. 
Humboldt, Humboldt ~S ne Prouty. 
Ida Grove, Ida, Chas ne. Maco 
Iowa City, Johnson, Baker & Belk 
Knoxville, Mari on, C. Johnston. 

outh, Isaac C. Struble. 
M weahick H. E. Boyd. 
Maloolz, (see Carrol Ih. 
Mapleton, Monona, Chrisman & Chrisman. 
Marshalltown Marshall, C. H. E. Boardman. 
Mt. Li ay it Henry, Hart t — 





Nevada, 8 
New | ewig Ginckasaw. Fe oF. Swale. 
Newton, Jasper, W. O. McEiro cHlroy. 


North wood, orth, Ivar Boe. 
Osceola, Clark Temple & Hardinger, 


Oskaloosa, Wi —_—”* 
Ottum no, “Me lroy & Roberts. 
Panora. ete e, rles L. Powell. 


mery, Z. T. ay i 
Rockwell City, Calhoun, 3 M. W. Frick 
Sanborn, O’Brien, Warren Walker. 
Sheffield, Franklin, Johnson & Johnson. 
Sibley, Osceola, 0. d. Clark. 
eeoatney, Keoknk, Brown & McQuaid. 
—— q hay bay, _— —— 
pencer, ez 
Spirit Lak oan. Cory. & Everett. 
ane tn rie, Hinkson & Lynch. 
o. ontgo soommery, 5. E. ot Gibbs. 
wee. lamakee, Do Dougue — 
Webster City, Hamilton, D. C. Chase. 


KANSAS. 


Alma, Wabaunsee, J. B. Barnes. 
Anthony, Harper, W.8. Cade. 
—, ‘Sumner, L. A. Salter. 
Ar sas City, Cowley, W. V. “McConn 
Atchison, Atchison, Bailey & Bailey. 
Atwood, Rawlins, Bem r Scott. 
—— ‘Marshall, 8 
rd City, , cheyetine, Morsis Stine. 
Burk e T. Pringle. 


Neosho, A. 8. Lapham. 
Claflin, Barton. 0. B. Loo 


Iams. 
* Clay, Harkness & Godard. 

Coldwater, yh oy Shelby P. Duncan. 

Columbus, Cherokee, Ritter & Wiswell. 

Cotton Wood Falls, Johnston Bros. 

Ellsworth ; Ellsworth Ira E. Lloyd. 

Emporia, 1, yon, E. E,W. on 

Eureka, Greenwood, W.8. Marlin. 

Fort Scott, Bourbon, A . Keene. 

Garnett, Anderson, A. J. Smith. 

Girard, Crawford, Brown & Bussell. 

Great Bend, Bartom Clark & Russell. 

Haskell Anderson, H. R. Jones. 

Hays City, Ellis, A. D. Gilkeson. 

Hiawatha, Brown, W. F. Shale 

Holton, Jackson, Hopkins & Hopkins. 

Hutchinson, Reno > W. Ken 

Jewell City, J ewell, J.C. Postlethwaite. 

ey. Wyandotte, Angevine & Cubbison. 

Larned, Pa ernon. 

Lawrence, eee’ D. 8. Alford. 

Lawrence, Douglas, B. J. Horton. 

soaeee e, J. H.8 ye Kel 

arion, M: ~y King & Ke ny: 

Mesut dg Barber, W Ht Mocagu 
cine rber, c e. 

Oberlin, Decatur, L. G. Parker. 

Russell, Russell 'H. G. Laing. 

Salina, Saline, A. — 

a, Joseph Moo 

Seneca, Nemaha, ells & Wells. 
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Sterling, Rice, J. C. Johnston. 
Stockton, Rook, J. R. Brobst. 
— hawnee, W. 8S. McClintock. 
une, Greeley, J. U. Brown. 


Welli n, Sumner, W. H. Staffelbach. 
White _ Bay G. T. Baird. 
Wichita, igwick, Adams & Adams. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland, Boyd, William Poage. 
Covington, Kenton, N. L. Bennett. 
ara na, Harrison, M. G. Land. 
F a Fleming, Thos. L. Given. 
Grayson, Carter, J. D. Jones. 

rd, Ohio, Guffy & Ringo. 
Henderson, Henderson, Geo. D. Givens. 
Lawrenceburgh, Anderson, F. R. Feland. 
Lexington, Fayette, E. L. Hutchinson. 


EWTON G. ROGERS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
No. 322 Fifth Avenue, Upstairs. 
Notary Public. Commissioner of deeds for 


all states. Commercial law especially. 
Careful attention. Immediate remit- 
tances. 


Mayfield, Graves, J. K. Reynolds. 
Negeri Mason, A. E. Cole & Sons, 
Middlesboro, Bell, Chas. H. Price. 
Morehead, Rowan, James E. Clarke. 

Mt. Sterling, wy Courtland P. Chenault. 
Murray, Calloway, G. C. Diuguid. 
Newport, Campbell, N. L. Bennett. 
Paducah, McCracken, Robt. L. Reeves. 
Paducah, McCracken, Thos, E, Moss. 
Pineville, Bell, C. W. Metcalf. 
Salyersville, Magoffin, Jno. W. Howard. 
Somerset, Pulaski, J. P. Hornaday. 
Stanford, Lincoln, W. A. Tribble. 
Versailles, Woodford, Field McLeod. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles, Calcasieu, E. D. Miller. 

Monroe, Ouachita, Garrett & Munholland. 

New Iberia, Iberia, Walter J. Burke. 

— Orleans, Orleans, Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 


New Orleans, Orleans, Harry H. Hall. 
Plaquemine, Iberville, Alex. Herbert. 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard, Albert Estopinal. 


MAINE, 


Calais, Washington, Frank B. Livingstone. 
Rockland, Knox, Edward B. MaéAlister. 


MARYLAND. 


YLAND P. STEWART, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Prompt attention and immediate remit- 
tances on reports on ali legal business. 
Corporation questions a specialty. 


Ask National Union Bank of Maryland; Pusey 
-_ Deposit Company ; Ex-Mayor Robert C. David- 
n. 


Bel Air, Harford, Septimus Davis. 
Cumberland, All ny Bernard Murphy. 
Denton, Caroline, T. Pliney Fisher. 
Denton, Caroline, Henry R. Lewis. 
Easton, Talbot, Wm. H. Adkins. 
Elkton, Cecil, Jones & Haines. 
nceess Anne, Somerset, Hodson & Hodson. 
Salisbury, Wicomico, Jay Williams. 
Westminster, Carroll, Charles E. Fink. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


EAD’S COLLECTION AND 
MERCANTILE AGENCY 
(Corporation.) 20 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
A. H, READ, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager, 
Notary, Commissioner of Deeds. 

Depositions taken. General practice and collec- 
tions. Investigations. Mercantile reports. Prompt 
collections, prompt remittances. 

Refer to the Continental National Bank, C. F. 
Hovey & Co., Jordan Marsh & Co., Boston Daily 
Globe, and thousands of business firms throughout 
the country. 


Brookfield, Worcester, Henry E. Cottle. 

Clinton, Worcester, Jonathan Smith. 

Franklin, Norfolk, Alfred W. Dana, 

Holyoke, Hampden, John R. Callahan 
Bedford, ri 


New stol, vaghew R. Hitch. 
Palmer, Hampden, C. L. Gardner. 
Springfield, ampden, Chas. E. Hoag, 476 Main St. 


MICHIGAN, 


Albion, Calhoun, Mains & Mains. 

Allegan, Allegan, Williams, Williams & Butler. 
Almont, Lapeer, Frank P. Andrus. 

r, Washtenaw, Zina P. King. 
Ashley, Gratiot, M. Wallace Bullock. 

Bay City, Bay, Willis 8. Mead, Cranage Building. 
Big Rapids, Mecosta, John T. Clark. 
Cadillac, Wexford, H. M. Dunham. 
Cheboygan, Cheboygan, Frank Shepard. 
Coldwater, Branch, John S. Evans. 

Detroit, Wayne, Frank E. Robson. 

Fenton, Genesee, Henry C. Riggs. 

Flint, Genesee, Walter R. Robinson. 

Grand Rapids, Joseph Renihan, 25 Tower Block. 
Hastings, Barry, James A. Sweezy. 

Hastings, Barry, Smith & Colgrove. 

Imlay City, Lapeer, W. E. Brown. 
Ironwood. Gogebic, M. H. Crocker. 
Jackson, 5 ackson, Forest C. Badgley. 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Harris & Driver. 
Lansing, Ingram, Wood & Wood. 

Lapeer, Lapeer, W. E. Brown. 

Middleville, Barry, M. F. Jordan. 

Midland, Midland, H. L. Fairchild. 
Montague, Muskegon, William Peck. 

Mt. Pleasant, Isabella, H. A. Sanford. 
Negaunee, Marquette, McClear & Bell. 
Ontonagon, Ontonagon, Anson E. Shuster. 
Port Huron, St. Clair, Harvey Sparling. 
Saginaw, E.8., Saginaw, Frank M. Totten. 
Saginaw, W.S., Saginaw, Wood & Joslin. 
Sand Beach, Huron, Charles L. Hall. 

St. Johns, Clinton, Ezra R. Averill. 

Three Rivers, St. Joseph, 8S. M. Constantine. 


MINNESOTA. 


Austin, Mower, 8S. D. Catherwood. 
Caledonia, Houston, E. H. Smalley. 
Cambridge, Isanti, H. F. Barker. 
Duluth, St. Louis, McMahon & Mitchel. 
Eli, St. Louis, A. J. Thomas. 

Fergus Falls, Otter Tail, J. W. Mason. 
Graceville, Big Stone M.S. Stevens. 
Henderson, Sibley, Wm. H. Leeman. 

Lake Benton, Lincoln, John McKenzie. 

Little Falls, Morrison, A. P. Blanchard. 

Madelia, Watonwan, Charles Cooley. 

Mankato, Blue Earth, W. L. Comstock. 
Minneapolis, Hennepin, Fifield & Fifield. 
Moorhead, Cla: , Edwin Adams, 

New Paynesville, Stearns, Frank Tolman. 
Renville, Renville, Simon Hanson. 

Richmond, Torah P. O., Stearns, M. A. Bussen. 
Rochester, Olmstead, ore Cc. Butler. 

St. James, Watonwan, W. E. Allen. 

St. Paul, many, J. Hilscher, N.Y. Life Ins. Bldg. 
Virginia, Jared D. Taylor. 

Warren, Marshall, A. Grindeland. 

Winona, Winona, Berry & Morey. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Columbus, Lowndes, Orr & Orr. 

Decatur, Newton, Thomas Keith. 

Greenville, Washington, Alfred H. Stene. 
Hattiesburg, Perry, Shannon, Hardy & Shannon. 


























Hazlehurst, Copiah, George S. Dodds. 
Meridian, Lau erdale, Cochran & Bozeman. 
Meridian, Lauderdale, J. M. McBeath. 
Rosedale, Bolivar, Chas. & A. Y. Scott. 
Starkville, Oktibeha, Thomas J. Wood 
West Point, Clay, F. C. Collins. 





MISSOURI. 


Ash Grove, Greene, L. H. Musgrove. 
Bloomfield, Stoddard, J. G. Haydock. 
Bolivar, Polk, C, L. Allen. 

Bosworth, Carroll, Jas. McCann. 

Butler, Bates, P. H. Holcomb. 

Cameron, Clinton, Hiram Smith, Jr. 
Carthage, Jasper, J. T. James. 
Centreville, Reynolds, Wm. L. Beyersdorft. 
Chillicothe, Livingston, Davis, Loomis & Davis. 
Clayton, St. Louis, M. B. Greensfelder. 
Clinton, Henry, Cheatham & Armstrong. 
Fredericktown, Madison, B. B. Cahoon. 
Fulton, Calloway, W. W. Arnold. 

Grant (it > Worth, Kelso & Schooler. 
Green Ri ee, Pettis, James S. Ream. 
Hannibal, Marion, W. H. Fisher. 
Harrisonville, Cass, W. S. Byram. 
Houston, Texas, H. J. Herrick. 

Joplin, . Jas. P. Mead. 

Kansas City, Jackson, Benj. Howarth Law and 
Collection Co. 

Bingen. Caldwell, Wm. A. Wood. 
Kirksville, Adair, J. C. Storm. 

Lamar, Barton, Cole & Ditty. 

Liberty, Clay, Hardwicke & Hardwicke. 
Liberty, Clay, James E. Lincoln. 

Marshfield, Webster, Harry Fyan. 
Maryville, Nodaway, Ira K. Alderman. 
Mexico, Audrain, J. G. Trimble. 

Nevada, Vernon, A. G. Morrison. 

Osceola, St. Clair, John H. Lucas. 

Platte City Platte, Alonzo D. Burnes. 
Richland, Pulaski, Chas. H. Shubert. 
Rogersville, Webster (see Marshfield). 
Sarcoxie, Jasper, Geo. F. Davis. 

Savannah, Andrew, Allen & Hine. 

Seymour, Webster (see Marshfield). 
Shelbina, Shelby, W. O. L. Jewett. 
Shelbyville, Shelby, Lloyd & Lloyd. 
Stanberry, Gentry, Ed. E. Aleshire. 

St. Joseph, Buchanan, W. E. Stringfellow. 
St. Louis, A. W. Moise & Co., Security Building. 
Trenton, Grundy, Kelso & Schooler. 

Troy, Lincoln, Wm. R. Young. 

Unionville, Putnam, Jas. E. Burnham. 
Webb City, Jasper, Edward C. Crow. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda, Deer Lodge, T. 0’ Leary. 

Butte City, Silver Bow, Chas. O’ Donnell. 
Helena, Lewis and Clarke, W. W. Phelps. 
Marysville, Lewis-Clark, L. L. Lush. 
Missoula, Missoula, F. C. Webster. 
Phillipsburg, Granite, E. T. Fleming. 


NEBRASKA. 


Alliance, Box Butte, Wm. Mitchell. 
Auburn, Nemaha, Chas. P. Edwards. 
Beatrice, Gage, Murphy & LeHane. 
Blue a Gage. C. 8. Otis. 
Callaway, Custer, R. E. Brega. 

Cedar Rapids, Boone, J. G. Parish. 
Chadron, Dawes, E.'S. Ricker. 

Cozad, Dawson, see Lexington. 
Dakota, Dakota, R. E. Evans. 
Fairbury, Jefferson, John C. Hartigan. 
Franklin, Franklin, E. A. Fletcher. 
Fremont, Dodge, Loomis & Abbott. 
Geneva, Fillmore, F. B. Donisthorpe. 
Gothenburg, Dawson, see Lexington. 
Grand Island, Hall, Geo. H. Thummel. 
Grand Island, Hall, R. R. Horth. 
Harvard, Clay, Leslie G. Hurd. 
Harvard, Clay, Thomas H. Matters. 
Hastings, Adams, W. R. Snyder & Co. 
} eect Phelps, J. R. Patrick. 
Humbo dt, Ric ardson, E. A. Tucker. 
Lakeside, Sheridan, J. H. Painter. 
Lexington, wson, Geo. C. Gillan. 
Overton, Dawson, see Lexington. 





ICKETTS & WILSON, 
239 S. 11th St., LINcoLn, NEB. 
Collection Dep’t, Elmer W. Brown, Att’y, Manager. 


We are not in politics, under no obligations to 
local banks or their customers, cater to a non-resi- 
dent clientage, and ask no compensation that is not 
fairly earned, will go anywhere in the State on 
claims that will justify the expense. Twenty-two 
years’ Nebraska experience. 


Madison, Madison, S. O. Campbell. 
Nebraska City, Otoe, John C. Watson. 
Norfolk, Madison, Mapes & Hazen. 
Omaha, Douglass, Cavanagh & Thomas, 
O'Neill, Holt, H. M. Uttley. - 

Ord, Valley, Clements Brothers. 
Sidney, Cheyenne, B. A. Jones. 

Sidney, Cheyenne, James J. McIntosh. 
Stanton, Stanton, Geo. Young. 

Steel City, Jefferson, Chas. B. Rice. 
Sutton, la, , E. E. Hairgrove. 

Trenton, Hitchcock, R. O. Adams. 
Wahoo, Saunders, V. L. Hawthorne. 
Wausa, Knox, H. M. McLeod. 

Weepin Cass, J. H. Haldeman. 
York, York, W. W. Wyckoff. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Franklin, Merrimack, Jas. E. Barnard. 
Manchester, Hillsboro, F. C. Livingstone. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, Monmouth, David Harvey, Jr. 


‘Freehold, Monmouth, Frederick Parker. 


Jersey City, Hudson, R. B. Seymour, 76 Montgom- 
ery Street. 

Lambertville, Hunterdon, Walter F. Hayhurst. 

Morristown, Morris, Augustus W. Cutler. 

Newark, Essex, Francis W. Knowles, Prud. Bldg. 

New Brunswick, Middlesex, Jas. H. VanCleef. 

Plainfield, Union, Chas. A. Reed. 

Somerville, Somerset, Jas. F. Griggs. 

Trenton, Mercer, Linton Satterthwait. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque, Bernalillo, R. W. D. Bryan. 
Las Vegas, San Miguel, Veeder & Veeder. 
Los Lunas, Valencia, J. Franco Chavez. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany, Albany, Mead & Hatt, 86 State St. 
Albion, Orleans, Sanford T. Church. 
Ballston, Saratoga, J. A. Burnham. 
Binghamton, Broome, T. B. & L. M. Merchant. 


REDERICK O. BISSELL, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Over 17 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Reference, The City Bank of Buffalo. 


Notary in office. Depositions. Commer- 
cial law especially. Prompt reports. Im- 
mediate remittances. 


Canandaigua, Ontario, Henry M. Field. 

Catskill, Greene, James B. Olney. 

Clinton, Oneida, J. W. Cummings. 

Corning, Steuben, Spencer & Mills. 

Cortland Cortland, J. E. Winslow. 

Elmira, Chemun , Charles H. Knipp. 

Ft. Edward, Washington, Matthew Redfern. 

Gloversville, Fulton, Nelson H. Anibal. 

Granville, Washington, J. B. McCormick. 

Irvington, Westchester, John Harvey. 

Johnstown, Fulton, F. E. Moyer. 

Malone, Franklin, John P. Kellas, 

Newburg, Orange, A. H. F. Seegar. 

Newburg, Orange, John M. Gardner. 

New York, New York, McBurney & McBurney, 21 
Broadway. 

Northville, Fulton, James R. Van Ness. 

Plattsburgh, Clinton, Charles Haley Moore. 

Poughkeepsie, Dutchess, John H. Millard. 


Pulaski, Oswego, S. C. Huntington & Son. 
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Rochester, Monroe, Cassius C. Davy. 

Rome, Oneida, A. Delos Kneeland. 

Satamsonee, Cattaraugus, James 8. Daa 
- = Bachm: 


Syracuse, a White. 
y, Rensse my PE Curley. 

Oe, Oneida I Dooll ttle & Hazard. 

Watkins, Schuyler, C. M. Woodard. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Asheville, Pemsomsbe, Chorin Webb. 
Charlotte, ——— Mae W. Keerans, 
Greensboro, Guilford, Wm. P. Bynum, Jr. 
——- ae BFE. 
nford, re, A. L. 
Whiteville. © Csbaasbus, ae. ‘& Burkhead. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
piamast, oy h, Frank V. Barnes. 
Casselto ‘ollock & Scott. 
Cooperstown, Gr my my Will H. Chariton. 

I's Lake, Ramsey, E. O. Magione. 
ieadaeen, ae Jas. G. Campbell. 
Fargo, Cass, 8. G. Roberts. 

rgo. Cass, B. F. Spalding. 

Grand 1 Forks Grand Forks, 0. E. Nash. 
Hope, 8 1, T. J. & J. P. McMahan. 

Pe Dak tord Eddy, J. F. Keime. 
one, Pierce, "E. 0. M a 
es Kidder, Chas. H. 

St. Thomas, Pembina, A. = " A. Miller. 
Tae. ells, A..G. Covell. 
alley City, Barnes, Frank J. Young. 


OHIO. 

Akron, Summit, Welsh & Sawyer. 
Alliance, Stark, Wm. M. Roach. 
Ashland, Ashland, "Geo. A. Nicol. 
Bellaire, ‘Belmont, "D. W. Cooper. 

‘an, McLoughlin & Dow. 





Neil 


Bellefontaine, 
Rowling Green, ood, A A. R. Campbell. 
Cambridge, Guernsey, L, .H. Campbell. 


ae Guernsey, Taylor & Scott. 
Canton, Stark, Miller & Pomerene. 
Carrollton, Carroll, McCoy & Eckley. 


HE NATIONAL COLLECTING CoO., 
D. JAS. DAVIS, General Manager, 
Is located at CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
St. Paul Building. 

Over 1,000 subscribers. Correspondents everywhere. 
No collection, no charge. 

Does business everywhere. Special contracts at re- 
duced rates. Moneys collected by attorneys guar- 
anteed. 

Cleveland, ake tw Pp. & Cannon. 

Clyde, Sandus nt. 

Ceaiben, Franklin, Sonn 94 Dickey, 215 8. High 


Coshocton, Coshocton, Thos. Roche 
Crestline crawford, R. 0. Miller. 
— n, Montgomery, J. A. Wortman. 

Dei Defiance, B. Kingsbury. 
Elyria, Lorain, H. W. Ingersol. 
Findley, Hancock, Silas . Hurin. 
Fosto Seneca, J. D. Sny ‘der. 
jn ont, Sandusky, By: von B, Detrow. 
pepe. Gallia, J. Mauck. 
Hamilton Butler, Slayback & Harr. 
Hicksvil Ue, Defiance —_ x & Kerr. 
Ironton, Lawrence, : 
Kent, Portase MG" re — 

ent, Po cCaslin 
Kenton, Ha oan, Oscar W. Squier. 

caster, Fairfield, Geo. E. 3 artin. 
Lima, Allen, Chas H. Adkins. 

London Madison, 8. W. Durflin or 
Mansfield, Richland, James I. 

Marietta, Washington, Samuel 8. Scie. 
pe Le, — 4 Linthicum, 
New Le Stockman. 
Niles, eat, Jullds U. Cowd ery 
Norwalk, H Huron, Charles Hill Stewart. 
Ottawa, Putn Krauss ? Eastman. 
Paulding, Paulding, Geo. I. Chatterton. 
Perrysburg, Wood, D. K. Hollenbeck. 
Piqua, . D. 85S. ybind _ ae 

nna, Portage, W. ley. 
Saleen, Columbiana, Jno. E. rs. 
Sandusky, Erie, Henry Schoepfie. 








Sidney, Shelby, 8. L. Wicoff. 

Springfield, Clark , E.G. 16. 8. Dial. 
Steubenville, Jefferson, J. R. McCleary. 

Tiffin, Seneca, Lutes & eS Lutes 

Toledo, Lucas, Foster & Foster. 

Troy, Miami, A. R. Hawthorne. 

Upper Sandusky Wyandot, H. H. Newell. 

Van Wert, Van Wert, Glenn & Wolcott. 
Wapakoneta, bull’ Re C. A. — 

Warren, mbu bert T 

Washington C. H., Fayette, Van _— & Chaffin. 

womeoen, Fulton, Geo. B. Heise. 

Wellston, Jackson, M.T. VanPelt. 

West Union, Adams, Bayless & Blair. 

Wilmin n, Clinton, G. P. Thorpe. 

Xenia, Greene, H. C. Armstrong. 

Youngstown, Mahoning, Rogers & Rogers. 


yy “IB TERRITORY. 


Guthrie, ie Ee . Cu 
Kingfisher, Rataee WR oe R. Benson. 


OREGON. 
Baker City, Baker, M. L. Olmsted. 
Gold Beach, , Curry, J. Huntley. 
0 mas, George C. Brownell. 
Po ty ultnomah, Emmons & Emmons. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny, All , B.C. & H. L. Christy. 
Allentown, Leh hebfeh | rank M. Trexler. 
Beaver Falls, Beaver, Gilbert L. Eberhart. 
Bellefonte, Centre, H. Wilbur Bickle. 
Bloomsbur , Columbia, Neven U. Funk. 
—— og tler, W. H. Lusk. 
Brookville, Jefferson, Alexander C. White. 
Chambersburg, Franklin, Irwin C. Elder. 
Coudersport, Potter, Larrabee, Lewis & Leonard. 

nville, Montour, R. 8. pee tty 
Ebensburg, Cambria, M. D. Kittell. 
a ger Cameron Green & Calkins. 
Erie, Erie, Ora L. Flinn. 
Greencastle, Franklin (see {gee Seunennam. 
Harrisburg, omen + par Fy upp. 
Harrisburg, Da ackson. 
Honesdale, Wanbe je Momeord. 
Indiana, Indiana, “Watson & Keener. 
Indiana, Indiana, W. L. Stewart. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, Wm. R. Brinton. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, 4. Stanley — 
Lebanon, Lebanon, J. P. S. Gobi 
Lock Haven, Clinton, Henry T. Harvey. 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon, Wm. G. +n > gee 
Meadville, Crawford, Alfred G. Chu 
Montrose, Susquehanna, Edson W. ‘Safford. 
Mt. Carmel, Northumberland, Preston A. Vought. 
New Castle, Lawrence, W . Falls. 
Norristown, Montgomery, E. g x Hallman. 
Oxford, Chester, Theodore K. Stubbs 
Philadelphia, La ee ory Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 

and 437 Chestnut 

Pittsburg, Allegheny, Duncan & King, 121 Fourth 


Pittsburg, Allegheny, B. C. & H. L. Christy. 
Pottsville, Schu Iki, 8. B. Edwards. 
Ridgway, Elk, Chas. B. Earle 
Scranton, Lackawanna, J. J. [. Hamilton. 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill, H. B. Graeff. 
Tunkhannock, W oming, Jos — Piatt. 
Tyrone, Stevens, wens 

arren, Warren, Homer J. ieene. 
Waynesboro, Franklin (see Chambersburg). 
Wilkesbarre, Luzerne rquart. 
Williamsport, Lycoming, T. M_B. Hicks. 
Williamsport, Lycoming, H. W. Whitehead. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Providence, Alfred 8. Johnson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Bennettsville, Marlborough aiiey & Caston. 
Charleston, Mordecai & den. 
Edgefield, Edgefield, N. G. Evans. 
Laurens, Laurens, Ww. H. Marti 
Orangebu: Orangeburg, P. T. Hildebrand. 
Newberry, Newberry, Geo. 8. Mower. 
Spartanbargh, Spartanburgh, J. J. Burnett. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen, Brown, mm i N. Harris. 
Anderson, Anderson, J ——— 
Ashton, Spink, E. W. Rym 
Buffalo Gap, Custer, Elmer R. Puckett 
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Chamberlain, Brulé _ At. Morrow. 

Clark, Clark, "B.A. 

Deadwood. wrence, Coe Coe & Edmonds. 

ae Rapids, Minnehaha, paoaty Robertson. 

ey ee Potter, A. L. Ellis. 

Hot Springs, Fall River, Loomis 8. Cull. 

Huron, Beadle John L. Pyle. 

Miller, Hand, J. H. Cole. 

Mound City, Campbell A. Sutherland. 

Parker, Turner, B. H. Hurd. 

Rapid. eee = ao, ‘Wood '& Buell. 
Pennington, ue 

Reafield, Sy ink, Hassell & M 

Sioux Falls, Minnehaha, Bai ay a Voorhees, 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga, Hamilton, Wm.S. Small. 

Covi nm, Tipton, W. A. Owen. 

Dyersburg, Dyer, Latta & Latta. 

Elizabethton, Carter, Georg: 

Fayetteville, Lincoln, J. H. Holman. 

Harriman, Roane, A. R. McKenzie, 

Huntsville, Scott, F. Ba 

Johnson City, Washington, ey & Crumley. 

Knoxville, nox, Ingersoll & Peyto 

Memphis, Shelby, Cassells & Cassells. 

Mu sboro, Rutherford, P. P. Mason. 


T. FLEMING, LAwyYER, 


e NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Room 45, Cole Building. 

General Civil Practice. Special attention to com- 
mercial litigation and coilections for non-resident 
clients. Prompt personal attention to all business. 

Nashville references: Fourth Nat’l Bank, Union 
Bank and Trust Co., Nashville Trust Co., Phillips 
& Buttorff Mfg. Co., Morgan & Hami iiton Co., 
O’Brien Bros., ‘hrone, Franklin & Adams. Ww. 
Manier & Co., "Warren Bros., any Judge, any batons 
Officer. References, on request, in all the large cities, 


ker. 


Paris, Henry, R. K. Ward. 
Trenton, Gibson, Neil & Deason. 
TEXAS. 


Archer, Archer, T. H. Marberry. 
Austin, Travis, W. A. Gordon. 
Belton, ” Bell, A. R. Crawford. 
Bigs Springs, aes John B. Littler. 
rady, McCulloch . Newman, 
Breure a che Jenkins & McCartney. 
Cleburne, Johnson, Crane & Ramsey. 
Coleman, Coleman; T. J. White. 
Columbus, Cateent, M. Kennon. 
Dallas, Dallas, W. B. Merchant. 
Decatur, Wise, Carswell & Wood. 
Denison, Grayson, H. H. Cummins. 
El Paso, El Paso, Geo. R. Rg teh 
Fort Worth Tarrant, R. Y. Prigmore. 
Galveston, Galveston, Labatt & Labait. 
Gatesville, Coryell, 8S. B. Hawkins. 
Haskell, Haskell, H. R. Jones. 
Houston Harris,’ Brashear & Ashe. 
Marshall, Harrison ie Aubrey. 
McKinney, Collin, R. C 
Meridian, ue, } od 4 & Estes. 
Paris, Lamar, Patrick & Campbell. 
San Antonio, "Bexar, C. A. Keller. 
Sherman Grayson, . P. Leslie. 
Snyder, Scurry, Cc. C. Johnson, 
Vernon, Wilbarger, Camp & Eee. 
Waco, McLennan, E. M. wing. 
Waxahachie, Ellis, C. M. Supple. 
UTAH. 
Ogden City, Cache, J. C. Walters. 
en. - dag Vernon R. Andrew. 
City, ———, W. I, Snyder. 
Nae City, Utah, A. E. Veatch. 


HERRY & CHERRY, 
LAWYE 


ERS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Prompt and careful attention given to Mercantile 
Collections. Legal business attended to in any part 
of this Territory. 

Refer to Hon. 8S. A. Merritt, Chief Justice of Utah ; 
Utah National Bank; Walker Bros.’ Bank; Com 
mercial National Bank; Bank of Salt Lake, all of 
Salt Lake City. 


hite. 


VERMONT, 
Ba 


rre, Washington, Richard A. Hoar. 

a Chittenden, Vermont Com. and Col. 
genc 

Rutland, Rutland, Geo. A. Brigham. 





VIRGINIA. 
Big Stone Ga) » ie ee —- & Maynor. 
Charlottesvi ie, W. C. Damron. 
Harrisonburg, ekg —~% Conrad & Conrad. 
Jonesville, Lee, . Blankinship. 
Lebanon, Lae, Gen Ayres é & oe 


—— Page, Walton 
burg, ‘Campbell e - Singleton Di 
t. Jackson, Shenandoah, Robert J. 
Norfolk, Norfolk, Leo J udson. 
Richmond Henrico, Jas. L 

Roanoke, Roanoke, Shepherd 4 & Gooch. 


WASHINGTON. 

Chehalis, Lewis, Daniel C. Millett. 

lfax, Whitman Chadwick & Fullerton. 
Daven wenjport Lineoln, ‘A . C. Shaw 
Ellens Kittitass, W. 8. Smith. 

Everett, “Snohomish V.L. eo 
New Whatcom, D W. Free 
| ae Angeles, Gellam, Beaton _—— 
cine McClure & Bass. 

Sona d, Pacific, Hewen & Stratton. 
Tacoma, Picree Sharpstein & Blattner. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
eee anew, ore, Flournoy & Price. 


‘ood, Preston Wot ie 
Soa evartinsville, "Wetzel Ww. ley. 
Parkersburg, Wood, M Merrick & Smith, 
| eee Tucker, A. "I ay Valentine. 
Ravenswood, Jackson, N.C. Prickett. 
Ritehie, Ritchie, H. ©. "Showalter. 
Wheeling, Ohio, T. M. Garvin. 


WISCONSIN. 


Arcadia, Trempealeau, S. Richmond. 
Ashland Ashland, A. 'D. Dixon. 
Bangor, te Crosse , John Kupp. 
Sauk, F. — ——_. 

Beloit, Rock, JI.N.H 
eg te Falls, Chi ~ mm Ww. e. Stafford. 

laire, Eau Claire, Geo. C. & Fred A. Teall. 
Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac, Edward W. Phelps. 
Grand Rapids, Wood, B. M. Va aughan. 
Janesville, Rock, Fethers, Jeftris, Fifield & Mathe- 

son. 

Jefferson, Jefferson, W. H. Porter. 
Kenosha, Kenosha, W. M. Cowell. 
Kewaunee Kewaunee, John Wattawa. 
La Crosse, Crosse, McConnell & Schweitzer. 
Lancaster, Grant, Clark & Taylor. 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc, G. G. Sedgewick. 
Milwaukee, James Douglas. (Pabst Building.) 
New London, Waupaca, Ge x ey 
Oshkosh, Winnebago W.W W. Quatermass. 
Shawano, Shawano, G. C, Dickinson. 
Shell Lake, Washburn, A. L. Bug 
Steven’s Point, Portage Ramond Lamoreux & Park. 
Superior, Douglas, D. E. Roberts. 
Waupaca, Wau Irving P. Lord. 
West Superior, Douglas, ‘Arnold & Arnold, 
Whitewater, Walworth, T. D. Weeks. 


WYOMING. 
Sheridan, Sheridan, J. P. Arnott. 


alixer. 


NOTARY. 





Stenographer and Typewriter in office. 
E. W. GODDARD, 

Commercial Law. Law Offices, 94 Superior St., 

Depositions Taken. 3 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ONE-THIRD of all fees, sent with draft, to the 
Attorney or Bank sending claim. Reference by 

permission, First National Bank. Only person in 
vorid to promise the above and keep his veontract. — 


CHICACO COLLECE OF LAW. 
Law Department, Lake Forest University. 

Faculty : Hon. i =. Bailey, LL.D. (Justice of 
Sapreme. Court ss Illinois), Pres President, Thomas A. 
Moran, Hon. mry M. Shepard (Justice of Appel- 
late Court, iitinois, and others. Undergraduate 
course of two years. Post-graduate course of one 
_—. Sessions each woth oy “spate For further in- 

formation address 

ELMER E. BARRETT, L 
709 Chamber Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Collections and 




















SOME HAND SHAKES. 





IN THE FIELD AMONG OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


BY BRADFORD A. BULLOCK, 


Nashvilie.—E. T. maar our correspondent in this hustling Southern city, where 
the laws are manufactured for Tennessee, was busy, but not too busy to give courteous 
ting and contract fora card. Mr. Flemin g has recently occupied offices in the Cole 
uilding, one of the best located in the city, and in addition to his general and commer- 
cial law practice, is now assistant attorney-general of the state. 

Chattanooga.—We had not the pleasure to find William S. Small, our attorney at this 
place, in his office, but as he called at the hotel in the evening we were more than com- 

nsated through the very pleasant half hour spent in “‘ reminiscence and talk of shop.” 

r. Small is well informed regarding what is going on in the commercial world and has 
a large share of the commercial business coming to this beautiful and historical city. 

Louisville.—It is a source of inspiration to meet and converse with one who has the 
faculty and facilities for despatching business equal to that of N. G. Rogers of Louisville. 
Mr. Rogers has been a subscriber to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics for some 
time, and his appreciation of our plan was duly and promptly attested by his indorse- 
ment of contract for another year at our advanced rate. We have not seen anywhere 
North, South, or West, an attorney who has the ‘‘knack”’ of disposing of business an 
clients equal to that shown in this office. Every clerk seems to follow in the lead of Mr. 
Rogers, and ‘‘ keeps Hustle hustling’’ in this suite of rooms, occupying all of second 
floor of building at 322 Fifth Avenue. 

Nene nly had occasion to spend a few minutes in the office of Messrs. Thorton & 
Chancellor, 143 La Salle Street, Chicago, recently,and found everything prosperous, as 
usual. This is one of the strongest firms in this great metropolis. 

Detroit.—We called to see our representative here, Mr. Frank E. Robson, but as he was 
out of the city and we only had one day here, he missed the pleasure (?) of ‘‘ our smiling 
countenance.’’ His office was, however, open and in ‘‘ good running order.”’ 

Buffalo.—Frederick O. Bissell, our enterprising attorney in this great and interesting 
city, we found busy. Mr. Bissell, while yet young, comes of a family well known. His 
father is at present a director in the City Bank here. Mr. Bissell is himself a graduate of 
Cornell, both in the literary and law departments, and is an all-’round and well educated 
gentleman as well as lawyer. ‘ 

Rochester.—Mr. C. C. Davy has been a subscriber to the magazine for nearly three 
years, and encouraged us by placing contract for a card as well as name in the list for another 
year. He is most pleasantly located in the East Side Savings Bank Building, and is 
counsel for this bank ; also local attorney for the Bell Telephone Company, and many 
other firms and corporations doing a large business. His collection department is well in 
hand, and he makes it a os to remit money to clients on the day of collection. 

This is a most beautiful city of from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and sixty 
thousand, and to the uninitiated it would seem that enough clothing and cameras are 
manufactured here to clothe and supply with ‘‘ views” all the rest of mankind. A visit 
to the office of the Eastman Kodak Company was indeed a revelation to the writer. 

In the next number I may tell you something of our correspondents and others in 
New York and Boston. 

THE GILBERT-ELLIOT LAw ComPANy.—We are informed that the Gilbert-Elliot Col- 
lection Company has severed its connection with the Gilbert-Elliot Law Company. The 
Gilbert-Elliot Collection Company, St. Louis, willin the future be composed of George 
W. Taussig, Stephen C. Bragaw, John C. England, and L. E. Hinton. Mr. Taussig is 
an attorney of several years’ successful practice in St. Louis. Mr. Bragaw has been con- 
nected with the Gilbert-Elliot Collection Company of St. Louis for several years. John 
C. England is well known as the former member of the firm of Atkinson & England, of 
Little Rock. Mr. Hinton, who is the editor of The Commercial Lawyer, was for some 
years at Little Rock and is an attorney of considerable experience and of remarkable 
hustling qualities. 

THE STANDARD MERCANTILE DIRECTORY.—We are in receipt of the Standard Mer- 
cantile Directory, published by the International Credit Bureau Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. It comes out in a new dress of sheep this year. This company, although youn 
in the field, has an excellent directory. It is well patronized by the leading commercia 
lawyers and agencies of the United States. 

George Conway, our correspondent at Sioux City, Ia., is giving most careful and 
prompt attention to non-resident legal business. His outside clientage is valuable and 
steadily growing. We are glad to know that the outlook is bright and that the last four 
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years in which he has been engaged in the practice of law has been attended with such 
excellent results. 

Mr. George C. Gillan, an appreciative reader of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, 
has recently located at Lexington, Neb., having been elected county attorney. 

We are informed that the firm of Shackelford, Shepard, Grove & Shackelford, of Mus- 
cogee, Ind. Ter., has dissolved and been succeeded by Harrison O. Shepard. 

It is a source of pleasure to introduce to our patrons Mr. W. R. Benson, who has re- 
cently accepted contract with us for sole representation at Kingfisher, Okla. He located 
at this point at the opening of the country to settlement in 1889 and has lived there con- 
tinuously ever since. He held the position of commissioner of the United States Court 
and justice of the peace for over four years, during which time he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in December, 1893. His specialty is collections and commercial law. 
He represents a number of collection and commercial agencies and considers the money 
spent in this way a good investment. 

Our New York Office.—We are pleased to announce to our ——s and correspondents 
that we have just perfected arrangements to open an office in New York, at 38 Park Row. 
Attorneys wishing to represent us in New England, New York, and New Jersey are 
requested to correspond with this office, as this will facilitate matters. 

e now have cate in New York, Kansas City, Denver, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles, in addition to our home office in Indianapolis. 

Albany, N. Y.—Messrs. Meade and Hatt, our attorneys in Albany, are of the best 
attorneys in the state. They have been members of the ‘Associated ‘Law Offices” for . 
years, and are, in fact, one of the oldest firms in continuous practice in the city. 

Troy, N. Y.—We had the pleasure of a brief conversation with Mr. L. P. Curley here. 
He is easily considered the commercial lawyer of this city. 

Boston.—We found A. H. Read, manager of Read’s Agency, especially busy while in 
this city. His office is one of the busiest we have seen on the continent. 

Providence, R. I.—Alfred 8. Johnson, whom we found very busy here, has been our 
correspondent for a number of years, and stands at the head of his profession in his state. 
He is exceptionally well equipped for commercial business, and handles that of nearly all 
the best agencies. 

Springfield, Mass.—Our visit to this city was made exceptionally pleasant through our 
meeting Mr. Charles E. Hoag, one of the most successful attorneys in the commonwealth. 
He was formerly our representative at Peabody, Mass. 
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5 Ask any Owner of a Premo 


what he thinks of it. He will tell you 
he is head and shoulders above any 
camera he ever saw or used. Photog- 
«€ —— are proud of their Premos. 
9 he beginner has not a thousand 
f things to bewilder him in learning, if 
he uses the Premo—compact, complete, 
and practical. Prices, $10 to $50. f 
Premier Cameras, $15 to $40. TIllus- 
trated Catalogue free. 
If you are looking for a camera that 
will ‘give best results with the least ¢ 
labor and annoyance 


BQASA 








YOU NEED A « PREMO.” . 


Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Write to General Passenger Agent, W. 
G. Sargeant, Meadville, Pa., for folder and 
souvenir of Conneaut Lake. 
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PATEK & FERGUSON, 
THE 


SYNDICATE EXCHANGE 


41-415 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 








To Authors of Short Stories and Serials : 


We are prepared to syndicate all classes of Fiction 
and Special Matter among the newspapers of the 
country on a basis of sixty-six and two-thirds per 
cent to the writer and thirty-three and one-third per 
cent to ourselves. 


Correspondence solicited and full particulars given. 


Ne) ICYCLES. 


| Warranted Superior to any Bicycle built in 
the World, Regardless of Price. 














Do not be misled when buying a Bicycle and pay more money 
for an inferior machine.. The WAVERLEY has established the price 
for the world. More of them sold than any other Bicycle.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue free by mail. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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LoAND'S van 
Rockpor} Mass 


Land’s End in Massachusetts 
is the first speck of land seen by those sailing from England to 
Boston by the Cunard Line. It is situated forty miles—one 
hour—from Boston, and forms a part of the most romantic coast 


on the Atlantic Ocean. This spot is recommended by the highest medical author- 
ities for the cure of nervousness and insomnia, and is a superb resting place for 
members of the American Institute of Civics. 










.* . 
“8, 


mes Bays 


A beach unequaled on the coast for bathing. Pleasant drives. Well-equipped 
stables. Good fishing and boating. Tennis courts. Separate amusement build- 
ing. Saddle ponies for children. 

The Inn was constructed as a model Seaside Hotel of the first class, and has 
every recognized modern convenience. 

The Hotel will open June 27, and rooms may be engaged of the Proprietor or 
Manager in Boston up to this date, and after that, at Turk’s Head Inn, Rockport. 

Rates, $17.50 to $25.00 per week; $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 


WM. W. DAVIS, Manager, GEO. A. KEELER, Proprietor, 
and of Norfolk House, Boston. and of American House, Boston. 





Hanover Street, 


American House, Boston Near Adame Square. 


The nearest of the large Hotels to the New Union Station. 
350 rooms, $1.00 per day and upward. 
Only five minutes from the Station by Electric Car. Special Rates for large Excursion Parties. 


A cordial welcome awaits members of the American Institute of Civics at either Hotel. Rooms may be 
secured by telegram at my expense. 


GEO. A. KEELER, Proprietor. 
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JUNE, 1895. 


PROGRESSIVE INDIVIDUALISM. 


BY PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS, OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


ECENTLY I spent two days visiting the Amana Society of 

Communists in Iowa. This is the only communistic so- 

ciety out of the thirty or forty established in America forty years 
ago that has increased both in numbers and wealth. 

The Amana colony is composed of members of a German re- 
ligious sect whose beliefs are almost identical with those of the 
Friend Quakers. They came to this country as individuals in 
the ’30’s and ’40’s, and settled near Buffalo. Some were pros- 
perous and a large number were very poor. It seemed to them 
that being brothers in Christ they should be brothers to each 
other ; that for the poor to be the hired hands of the well-to-do 
was not a brotherly relation. And so, like the primitive Chris- 
tians, they all cast their private goods and lands into a common 
fund, ‘‘and not one of them said that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own ; but they had all things common.’’ 

Thus organized, they needed more room than the expanding 
suburbs of Buffalo permitted, and by the year 1862 the entire 
colony had sold its Buffalo property and purchased 25,000 acres 
in the valley of the Iowa River. There they are incorporated 
under a special charter of the legislature of Iowa. They con- 
stitute an entire civil township wherein they elect all township 
officers. They also have their own charter organization. An- 
nually six trustees and a president are elected, who are the sole 
rulers. These officers assign to each individual the work which 
he shall do. There is but one educated profession—medicine. 
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No lawyers are needed, and every one is a minister according to 
the principle of ‘‘ true inspiration.”’ 

There are 1,700 communists, living in six villages. The fam- 
ily life is that of the German peasantry. Each family has its 
own home, though not owning the edifice. The only private 
property in the entire society is the food and clothing and books 
and household furnishing which are actually being used and 
consumed by the individuals and families. All productive 
property is common. The industries are agriculture and manu- 
factures. They have the best of farm machinery, a great canal 
for water power, the work of seven years’ common industry. 
Their woolen goods, grain, and flour products, and cotton prints 
have a reputation for strength and purity over several states. 

No one is overworked. Eight hours is the work-day for farm 
and shop. Every child is educated in English and German. 
The aged and the young have all their wants provided—there is 
no rounding up in the poorhouse after a life of work. Their 
head men get no more than their laborers. All get their living, 
but all are provided with the outfit needed to make them useful. 
The physicians and surgeons are equipped with the best instru- 
ments and have the finest horses. 

No money is needed. A common store in each village supplies 
every product. Every brother has a book credit at the store. 
He gets there what he wants and needs, the goods being simply 
charged against bim. Accounts are kept in terms of money 
but no money changes hands. An allowance of $75.00 a year is 
made to each member for luxuries. 

The community is almost self-supporting. Sugar, of course, 
they purchase from the sugar trust in carload lots. Cotton goods 
they purchase ; they subscribe for the daily papers, although 
they have a printing press and a publishing house of their own. 
In this ‘‘ foreign trade,’”’ where they must depend on outsiders, 
they act through their treasurer, a man of the keenest business 
sagacity and ability. 

It is an idyllic life these quaint people live. Integrity, virtue, 
friendship, religion, are here found in poetic simplicity. No 
paupers, no criminals, no sweaters, no overworked, no able- 
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bodied idlers, no illiterates, no millionaires, no spendthrifts, no 
heiresses. 

If I understand the present-day socialists they would make 
the nation and the world one universal Amana Society. 

Now, I have no fault to find with the genuine socialists nor the 
Amana communists, if they enjoy their kind of life. In the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, “if a man likes that sort of a thing | 
that would be the sort of a thing he would like.’? But to me, 
and, I guess, to most Americans, it is too humdrum, too slow, 
too ancient. The Amana colonist never does anything on his 
own motion. He cannot travel—none of them went to the 
World’s Fair. If one should travel, all must travel, and they 
could not afford it. Sometimes a young man grows tired and 
wants to see the world. Every one is at liberty to leave, and, 
indeed, receives $125 spending money on departure. But he 
soon comes back, as one of the old men told me, “with a hat 
and a pair of pants.’’ His training has made him helpless in the 
outside world. Henever handled money. He never looked out 
for himself. Yet there are exceptions to this, and some ex- 
Amanites are now well-to-do merchants in certain Iowa cities. 

But apart from our prejudices and wishes, would the Amana 
scheme work for a nation of 65,000,000 people? Probably not. 

What would be done with the criminals and shirks? Amana 
expels them. I think there are four factors, including the Ger- 
man language, which have made Amana the success it is. This 
is one. The rest of the United States must take care of their 
incorrigibles and their do-nothings. 

But if the entire country should start out to secure for every 
able-bodied man a living we should have to build prisons and 
workhouses not only for criminals and drunkards, but also for 
sluggards. And when it came to be seen that the most obvious 
motive to work was that of governmental compulsion, there 
would spring up a sentimental regard for the culprit, or a polit- 
ical appeal for his vote, which would render the government 
either a wreck or a tyranny. 

Two other things are necessary for the success of communism 
if one may judge from the success of Amana and the failures of 
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its prototypes. Communism must be based on religion ; and 
the dirty work must be done by hired hands. 

Religion brings a fund of self-sacrifice. The prayer-meetings 
at Amana twice every day are stimulants to industry and mutual 
cooperation. But religion is not enough. I asked one of the men 
who was working in the vats of the dyeing establishment whether 
he was a member of the community. ‘‘No,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
brothers want to work in the offices.’”’ This is the rock where 
they all split. Amana employs large numbers of hired men and 
women. The wage system as we have it is an automatic com- 
pulsory labor system. If aman will not work he and his family 
starve. This may not be the highest motive to work but it isa 
necessary supplement to other motives. Consequently the 
Amana community, based on the idea that the wage system is 
inconsistent with brotherhood, survives only by depending upon 
that wage system for its hardest kinds of work. 

Socialism as a universal or national project is out of the ques- 
tion. Even should the Amana communism become national, one 
fourth to one third of the work would still be done by wage- 


workers, who have no voice in the ownership of the property, 
and that is not socialism. 


But there are certain projects before the modern world which 
are called socialistic. How are we to determine whether they 
are so or not, and to judge them upon their ultimate merits ? 

In the first place, you and I are at liberty to call anything so- 
cialistic which we please. The word has as yet no accepted 
meaning. And especially if we want to frighten out certain 
timid reformers let us dub them socialists, and possibly they will 
keep still. How then shall we define the word? I should say 
to make a project socialistic two features are necessary. (1) It 
must substitute governmental ownership and regulation for pri- 
vate ownership and free competition. (2) It must tend in the 
long run to stifle the private energy and enterprise of the 
people. 

These two features are necessary. Governmental ownership 
alone is not socialistic. Such ownership must tend also to make 
the people helpless and dependent on governmental aid and di- 
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rection, like the Amana communists. If governmental control 
serves to stimulate the self-reliant energies of the people, if it 
opens up new avenues for private enterprise, if it equalizes and 
widens the opportunity for employment, if it prevents injustice, 
oppression, and monopoly, if it stimulates a noble ambition, in- 
spires hopefulness, and vouchsafes rewards where they are earned, 
then government is not socialistic but rather is supplementing 
the highest individualism. 

This kind of governmental aid is necessary. No individual 
lives to himself however self-reliant. His powers are limited. 
When government protects his person and property, it leaves 
him free to cultivate his person and to accumulate property. 

Each activity of government must be judged on its own merits. 
What under the known circumstances are the effects of this or 
that measure ? 

On some points all are agreed. Formerly the state and the 
church were one. Government regulated religion and owned the 
structures. Or, rather, the church absorbed the state and through 
it controlled the opinions of the people. Heresy was therefore 
not the indifferent thing it is to-day, but an attack on govern- 
ment and on the vested incomes of the ruling classes. But to- 
day religious belief is far outside the control of the state. The 
same is true of the food and clothing we eat and wear. Sumpt- 
uary laws are no longer tolerated. 

Thus in our beliefs and our enjoyments the state has taken its 
hands off—the result is a stimulus to individualism, a freedom 
for the richest and most varied growth of individuality. Herein 
it is a lessening of the state’s functions which has been the source 
of the wonderful outburst of individualism since the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. 

On the other hand, certain new functions of the state have 
served in an equal degree to foster individualism. We read in 
the New Testament of the publicans and sinners. The publicans 
were simply the employees of the private corporations of tax 
collectors to whom the taxes of Rome were auctioneered. These 
corporations then collected from the people what they could. 
Certainly they stifled enterprise. No man dared to accumulate 
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wealth beyond a pittance. His success was the signal for legal- 
ized robbery by private and irresponsible monopolists. When 
government collects its own taxes through its own responsible 
officers, equality, justice, and the rewards of industry begin to 
stimulate private energy and to multiply the wealth of its citi- 
zens. 

In the Middle Ages the state supported no armies or navies. 
Private parties—dukes and earls and barons, the Pinkertons of 
the dark ages—furnished soldiers on contract. Essential in- 
equality was the result, robbery of the working classes, and 
choking the ambition of industry. We agree that private enter- 
prise is impossible without governmental police and state pro- 
tection to life and property. 

Are free public schools socialistic? In one sense they are. 
The state enters into competition with private schools. Private 
enterprise in education is restricted. Butin their ultimate tend- 
encies the result is exactly the opposite. 

Free schools raise up armies of men and women into the ranks 
of competitive life when without education they would be crushed 
below. Competition is increased and intensified rather than 
stifled. The same is true of compulsory education, free text- 
books, and even free meals. By these means children whose 
poverty would keep them for life below the competitive level are 
placed above that level where they struggle on equal terms with 
their wealthier but no better equipped fellow-citizens. 

Neither is the higher education of the state university social- 
istic. It competes with private corporations, indeed, but it does 
not depress individualism. It increases the number of doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, professors, politicians, thus intensifies the 
emulation among these higher classes, breaks down their com- 
bines, and so diffuses its benefits throughout society. 

This leads me to note the two kinds of competition that may 
exist. There is, first, a fair, open, and free competition with 
abundant opportunities for self-employment, and no special 
privileges and inequalities. This was mainly the situation in 
America until after the Civil War. Since the war the vacant 
lands have all been occupied, population has recoiled upon itself, 
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monopolies have sprung up, and competition has become not the 
hearty emulation of the first period, but a cut-throat struggle to 
underbid for access to the opportunities already occupied. Those 
who suffer are the unorganized wage-working classes and the 
small farmers, manufacturers, and tradesmen who are crowded 
into these classes. 

The socialists see only this form of competition. They see it 
making brutes of men and women. They consider the first kind 
as primitive and now impossible. They would therefore abolish 
all competition—not only that which is brutish but also the pos- 
sibility of that which is fair. Consequently they consider all 
measures whose aim is to soften or equalize the terms of compe- 
tition as mere palliatives. I refer to four classes of legislation 
which have assumed prominence but which socialists either treat 
with indifference or else strongly oppose. 

(1) First are the so-called factory acts, limiting the hours of 
labor, the employment of women and children, enforcing sanitary 
shops, prohibiting sweating. These are sometimes called social- 
istic. But their tendency is the opposite. Competition is by no 
means stopped—the level of competition is raised. Children who 
would be put in factories at an early age are taken out, are put 
in school, and are transferred in so far from the degrading 
competition of ignorance and weakness to the fair and free com- 
petition of intelligence and ability. 

(2) The socialist is not interested in the money question. He 
says the effort of the American farmer to increase the currency 
and get higher prices for his products is a hopeless effort. The 
farmer is simply becoming a wage-earner, and when the transi- 
tion is complete he will become a socialist. But the American 
farmer, in my opinion, is the most ultra-conservative of indi- 
vidualists. And when he organizes against contraction of the 
currency he is organizing for free and fair competition against 
spoliation. 

Our monetary system is worthy of his opposition. In 1890 
Jay Gould and certain partners at the time of the Barings fail- 
ure withdrew from the banks of New York several million dol- 
lars in gold and locked it up in the vaults of the trust companies, 
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‘to get it off the Street,’’ as the brokers said. The result was a 
panic. Banks were compelled to call in their loans. Stocks and 
bonds, hypothecated as collateral, had to be sold on the Stock 
Exchange for what they would bring. And Gould emerged from 
the scramble with a transcontinental railroad in his possession 
which he had robbed from its owners. As long as it is possible 
to corner the money market—the very life-blood of modern com- 
petitive industry—how can it be said that we have free competi- 
tion? 

The same is true of the fall in prices since 1873, and especially 
since 1880. In the latter year the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States payable in gold was $1,700,000,000. Wheat in 
Indiana was $1.03 a bushel. It would have required 1,630,000, - 
000 bushels of wheat to pay the debt. In 1894 the debt had 
fallen to $635,000,000. Nearly two thirds had been paid off. 
Yet wheat had fallen to 46 cents and it would have required 1,- 
360,000,000 bushels—only 20 per cent less than in 1880—to have 
paid the debt. The burden of debt and interest payments for 
the farmer had more than doubled. Besides the federal debt he 
has his own mortgages and his taxes to pay. He has, perhaps, 
increased the productiveness of his farm 25 per cent during that 
period, but if all the rewards of his economy, his enterprise, his 
investments in new machinery, are to go to his creditors and his 
taxes how can it be said that private enterprise is being fostered ? 
Rather, an unbearable burden is being placed upon our valiant 
individualism, and only monopoly can survive. 

The secret of monetary reform is this: The creditor should 
receive in commodities just what he loaned in purchasing power, 
no more and no less. He discounts his risks in the rate of in- 
terest. The debtor assumes all the risks of business—he should 
therefore receive all the profits and gains that come from lessened 
cost of production. Justice to the creditor, reward to the 
debtor, is the essential standard of free and fair competition. 
This can be secured, not by falling prices nor by rising prices, 
but by level prices. 

Falling prices and cornered currency injure the wage classes 
most of all. They are thrown out of employment. They com- 
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pete with each other for the mere permission to work. This is 
the lowest depth of that unfair competition which socialists 
would abolish. 

But how would they abolish it? Not by reforming the cur- 
rency. That is mere patchwork. Socialism needs no currency. 
Every man will have book credits and labor checks. Opposed 
to this view I maintain that private property, free competition, 
and individual enterprise, if they are to survive, must be fur- 
nished first and foremost with an honest currency. Government 
alone can do this. If the gold standard brings contraction and 
corners, government must abandon it. If free silver leads to 
inflation, government must control it. And it is not socialism 
for government to go even into the banking business or to pro- 
hibit private note issues if thereby it can prevent the jugglery 
of our value standards. Banks may issue credits, but govern- 
ment alone should expand and contract the legal tenders. 

(3) Next to the currency, the most threatening danger for 
private enterprise in America is our systems of communication 
under private irresponsible control. The telegraph is essentially 
a part of the postal system of a country. The post-office is man- 
aged not for profit but to facilitate the business of the country. 
To do this it stimulates especially the newspapers by carrying 
and delivering papers below cost. This increases the number of 
papers and the stress of competition. If the telegraph were 
governmental, similar privileges would be given in telegraphic 
news. Daily papers could be started where now a few dailies 
occupy the field and exclude new competitors. Free speech, 
free public opinion, are the very heart of individualism. In 
these days free speech is influential mainly through the daily 
papers and the telegraph. Not socialism but individualism has 
most to hope from government telegraph. 

The same is true of railways. Under private control they 
have broken down private industry in coal-mining, pe- 
troleum, and many other products where transportation is a 
factor. The railway is more essential to national life than were 
the highways of old. Transportation charges are a tax on every 
citizen and industry. When the Standard Oil Company gives 
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discriminations in freight charges, when the great pork packers 
receive secret rebates, they are simply using the functions of 
government to crush their rivals. Great cities have been built 
by these discriminations, while country villages and rural dis- 
tricts have been handicapped in the race. 

In the name of the American common citizen, who asks only 
a fair field and no favors, is the demand now arising for govern- 
ment control of railways. Let it be only control, if that will do, 
but if that fails, as it seems likely to do, then let it be owner- 
ship. 

In the hands of the government every man isequal. The 
washerwoman has equal rights on the streets and highways with 
the millionaire’s wife, and Armour gets no rebates on postage 
stamps simply because he buys in large quantities. 

(4) The socialist pays but little attention to taxation. No 
taxes are needed in Amana. The officers of government are 
supported and public works are conducted exactly like private 
citizens and private industries. Indeed, all workers are govern- 
ment officers and all industry is public. But taxation assumes 
the existence of private property and private citizens. Yet, 
scarcely a single direct tax has ever been introduced, says Pro- 
fessor Seligman of Columbia College, which has not. somewhere 
or other met with the objection that it is socialistic. 

Is the protective tariff socialistic? It interferes with ptivate 
business, but so does every tax. The question is, does it sup- 
press private enterprise? No; it simply directs the channels 
of that enterprise. And properly levied it may be a powerful 
agency in stimulating invention, diversifying industry, and thus 
furnishing the most varied outlet for the varied abilities and ca- 
pacities of allindividuals. Certainly no nation, I believe, has ever 
made the transition from sluggish primitive agriculture to the 
bustling competition of manufactures and city life without the 
' aid of protective tariffs and bounties. 

The income tax and inheritance taxes are levied in progressive 
rates so that larger properties pay not only larger amounts but 
larger relative amounts than smaller properties, while the poorest 
are exempt altogether. These taxes are justified on various 
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grounds. The income tax, for example, offsets the regressive 
taxes of the protective tariff. Large incomes and inheritances 
are better able to pay than small ones. An inheritance tax is a 
substitute for back taxes. But, whatever the arguments, plainly 
such taxes tend to diffuse property or to check its concentration. 
This takes the burden off from the weaker competitors of so- 
ciety, from those just beginning the upward struggle, and places 
it on the stronger competitors, whose accumulated resources or 
inherited wealth would enable them usually to crowd out the 
former. In this way competition becomes equal, free, and 
intense. 

Of course these taxes may be made so heavy as to discourage 
enterprise and economy. But a low income tax of two per cent, 
or a moderate inheritance tax which goes no higher than five 
per cent as in Ohio, or ten per cent as in Great Britain, imposed 
only on superfluous wealth, cannot check a wholesome indi- 
vidual ambition. 

New Zealand has partially introduced the single tax on land 
values. It is a progressive tax—the rate increasing as the size of 
the holding increases. The object is to break up the large spec- 
ulative holdings of land in that colony and to bring such land 
into cultivation. 

Take a couple of applications of this principle in the United 
States. The anthracite coal combine operates about 25,000 acres 
of property. There are about 130,000 acres of such lands, four 
fifths of which are locked up by the trust. This would be im- 
possible if a tax were imposed on these speculative holdings 
commensurate with the value of the property. The land tax 
would force the owners to render the property productive in order 
to pay the taxes. They would be compelled to open the lands 
themselves, to lease to others, or to forfeit to the state. In any 
case private enterprise and free competition would enter where 
now they are helpless. 

In the city of Detroit for several years the board of assessors 
has been increasing the valuations of speculative holdings in the 
suburbs. Large tracts of land owned by estates and not yet cut 
into lots had formerly been appraised as only so much farm 
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land. The new assessors began to value them on the basis of 
their speculative figures. As a result, hundreds of acres have 
been thrown upon the market, and the number of workingmen 
and others owning homes of less than $1,000 in value increased 
from 3,000 to 13,000 in six years, although the city’s population 
increased only 75 per cent. 

This is a striking example of what I mean by open and free 
competition. In many of our cities the working classes are 
crowded into the tenement-house regions where land is dear, and 
they compete with one another simply in paying the highest 
rents. But when land in the suburbs is thrown open there is a 
stimulus to business, houses and improvements are constructed, 
laborers find employment, and a new kind of competition ensues, 
not to fleece tenants by high ground rents for poor accommoda- 
tions, but to attract buyers and tenants by comfortable homes, 
beautiful surroundings, and the opportunities of cheerful inde- 
pendence. 

A tax reform of this kind is far from being socialistic, though 
it is often described as such. Yet, like the income or inheri- 
tance taxes, it may be carried so far as to become confiscatory. 
Then, of course, it depresses industry. This is the main criti- 
cism on the doctrine of the single tax as presented by Mr. Henry 
George and others. With them it is a substitute for all taxes. 
But, in my opinion, if the land-value tax be adopted as a scheme 
solely for local taxation, leaving taxes on corporations, inheri- 
tances, incomes, and imports for state and federal purposes, then 
the tax would not confiscate and would at the same time bring 
about the good results its advocates predict. 

I have now spoken of four fields of governmental activities— 
namely, factory laws, money, transportation, and taxation, in 
which the genuine socialist takes little interest, but which seem 
to me to be essential to preserve individualism. , 

Compare them with the socialist’s ideal. The socialist empha- 
sizes what he calls the brotherhood of men. By this he means 
that men should codperate in mutual aid, rather than that they 
should fight each other like animals and only the strong and cun- 
ning survive. In order to bring about this unity of life he would 
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abolish all individual diversity and make the government all in 
all. The unity would be the machine-like unity of an army ora 
hive of bees. 

But there is a higher unity—that of free and self-reliant human 
wills, cooperating not by compulsion, but as the natural expres- 
sion of their moral, social, and industrial life. Such codpera- 
tion can only be that of equals. And this is now, and for five 
hundred years has been, the growing function of Anglo-Saxon 
government, to remove the handicap from those below the level 
and to check the arrogance of those above the level, thus equal- 
izing the terms of competition. Then, when the fear of poverty 
and injustice is removed, the spirit of brotherhood will find 
spontaneous and voluntary growth. The brave English soldiers in 
India marched side by side over many a mile of torrid heat, shar- 
ing their rations, binding each other’s wounds, gently aiding the 
sick, but when the Indian nabob cast 150 of them into the ‘‘ Black 
Hole of Calcutta,’ only twenty feet square and with but a small 
obstructed window where alone fresh air could be found, every 
one of those devoted friends was transformed into a brutish 
fiend in the selfish struggle to reach that single monopolized tract 
of nature’s vital bounty. 

It is so with our industrial system. Let men compete in the 
full assurance of equal opportunity, and their competition will 
not be directed mainly to crush the weak, but will develop the 
highest forms of voluntary codperation. Open up speculative 
holdings in suburban lots by a judicious system of taxation and 
we shall see a brilliant expansion of codperative banking in the 
building and loan associations. Let transportation be equal and 
fair to all, let the currency measure our values as justly as do 
our yardsticks. Then monopolies will be broken down, new 
enterprises will be promoted, and laborers will not be compelled 
to trample each other in their struggle for monopolized employ- 
ment. 

The general argument presented in this paper is somewhat 
akin to that of Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his ‘‘Social Evolution.”’ 
But it differs in one most essential feature. Mr. Kidd seems to 
hold that even after the level is raised, the same kind of com- 
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petition will still continue, and in this competition alone he sees. 
the hope of progress. Heapparently entertains no consideration 
for voluntary codperation any more than for governmental co- 
operation. But the two are quite different as basis for 
progress. Voluntary codperation is the natural outcome of fair 
and open competition. Its failures at present are due as largely 
to discriminations on the part of privileged interests already in 
the field as to the inherent difficulties of the codperative princi- 
ple. Building and loan associations could never have reached 
their present marvelous growth had the existing national and 
state banks cared to enter their field, or the legislatures failed to 
enact favorable laws. With fair competitive conditions and 
legislative sympathy, the codperative idea will spread in other 
directions. For example, every corporation now existing could 
be gradually transformed into a codperation simply by changing 
the method of voting so as to substitute the democratic principle, 
‘‘One man, one vote,’’ instead of the plutocratic principle, ‘‘One 
share, one vote.’’ And this possibly may be the outcome for 
those private corporations which government does not assume as 
public undertakings. 

Under these progressive conditions competition will continue, 
but the “survival of the fittest’ will not be that of the un- 
scrupulous and cunning, but of the morally fit. Only those who 
are vicious, drunken, dishonest, lazy, and therefore incapable of 
codperation, will fall in the forward march, and they and their 
children will drop from the field. In the highest realms of com- 
petition, in the emulation for honor and respect, in the race of 
integrity, perseverance, economy, we shall behold undreamed of 
fruits of voluntary cooperation and diversified individualism, and 
’ not the lethargy of socialism. 

JOHN R. CoMMons. 


° 








WOMAN’S PART IN POLITICAL SINS. 


BY ELLA W. WINSTON. 


RECENT writer on equal suffrage, speaking of the corrupt 

government of New York City, asks: ‘‘In the long roll- 

call of her misdeeds, * * * * in the perversion of all the 

machinery of justice toward the perpetration of injustice, what 

part has been borne by women?’’ Her answer is, ‘‘ None! They 

and they alone are innocent of all these crimes and guiltless of 
all this disgrace.’’ 

The woman who wrote those words is a physician. She be- 
longs to a class of women who more than any other should 
know and understand the mysteries of life. She, at least, ought 
to know there can be no effect without a cause. Can men be 
born of women, be trained by women, and the women who reared 
them be innocent of their crimes and wholly irresponsible for 
the guilt and disgrace which results from their wrong-doing? 
Are the men who have so misgoverned New York City so desti- 
tute of mothers, wives, and sisters that the women of that 
metropolis ‘‘are innocent of all these crimes and guiltless of all 
this disgrace’? Can the men of that city or any other be cor- 
rupt and the women pure? Did the women who reared these 
disgraceful administrators of justice rear at the same time pure 
and noble daughters? If they did, the mothers of that genera- 
tion were criminally discriminative in the management of their 
families. 

The reformers of the present time lay too much stress on en- 
vironment and too little on heredity. Environment means all 
the difference between the luxuriant tree growing under favor- 
able conditions and its stunted brother on the arid plain; but 
heredity means that ‘‘all the water in the ocean can never turn 
the swan’s black legs to white.’”” We labor to make a good en- 
vironment for the individual. This is well. But we are indif- 
ferent to the inherent traits which the individual brings into life, 
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traits which are oftentimes more decisive, as regards his future 
conduct, than any environment can be. 

For a reform to obtain any measure of success, we must go to 
the source of the evil which we are striving to correct. If the 
cause remains undisturbed it is but folly to expend energy on the 
effect. 

The women who spend their time flitting from one convention 
to another, who are constantly demanding more political power 
for themselves and their sex, claim that they desire it for noble 
purposes, that they are working for the “universal, trying to 
raise the moral tone.’? They look out upon a world where much 
is wrong and they feel that they have discovered what, if granted, 
would prove an unfailing remedy. They work for various philan- 
thropies, but, when all their efforts are reduced to a common de- 
nominator, the ballot for woman is their ultimatum. To their 
vision there is but one instrument of power and that is a ballot 
in the hands of a woman. So they spend their time in conven- 
tions where, no matter what may be the object of the gathering, 
the first resolution passed is one for the enfranchisement of 
woman. 

These would-be reformers entirely ignore the home influence. 
They constantly demand that woman be granted the ballot so 
that she may protect her home, not seeing that women who have 
failed to protect their homes without a ballot are not going to do 
so with one. Trite as it may sound, the homes of a nation de- 
termine what the national life shall be, and any reform that 
ignores this vital force must prove as futile as efforts toward 
changing the color of the swan’s leg. 

The ‘‘new woman,’’ who is supposed to be a type of all these 
would-be philanthropic reformers, declares that she will never 
cease from her warfare until she has obtained the supreme object 
of her desires. It never occurs to her, absorbed as she is in substi- 
tuting effects for causes, that, as woman is the power in the 
home, she has always been the controlling factor in human af- 
fairs and that, from the nature of the case, she must be while to 
her hands is intrusted the sacred burden of motherhood and 
until some one beside woman has charge of human creatures 
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during the most impressible period of life. To such self-evident 
facts the new woman is sublimely indifferent. Her thought is 
fixed on the superiority of women, on the inferiority of men, and 
on the unjust laws which these inferior men have made. She 
constantly asserts that woman’s ballot is the only force that can 
usher in the glad new day when right shall reign triumphant 
over wrong. : 

Every time that women meet in any of their multiplex organ- 
izations, lamenting over the sins of the world and demanding a 
chance to reform these sins, they pass unfavorabie criticism on 
themselves and their sex. Whenever a blight rests on any hu- 
man life it is generally because some woman has failed in her 
duty to that life. This is a grave charge, but it is none the less 
true. Does not the same law which causes the herb to yield seed 
of its kind and the tree fruit of its kind apply to the human or- 
ganism as well? And is not woman the torch-bearer of life from 
one generation to another? Human life must and will produce 
life after its kind, as does all other life. Shall she who controls 
the stream complain of its quality or lament that it is impure 
when to her influence is confided the power of cleansing it? 

Equal suffragists constantly affirm that woman’s ballot is the 
only hope for political purification. If women are so wise and 
pure that their votes will exert such a salutary effect, how does 
it happen that politics, society, and the world generally are in 
need of such a moral cleansing as only women can give? For 
women have always sat at the helm. They have given birth to 
the children, they have trained the children, or allowed them to 
go untrained, in which case the responsibility rests as much 
upon them as if their duty had been rightly performed. The 
world’s wickedness only proves that women have failed in their 
legitimate sphere, that of rearing the young. For if they had 
not failed and had trained the inhabitants of earth to do right- 
eously, then the world would be the Utopia which some dream- 
ers imagine woman’s ballot will make it. Now the suffragists 
would like to see woman try her hand at some other sort of 
work than the training of children and see if she cannot undo 
some of the mischief she has caused. Not that they for one 
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moment attribute any of earth’s misery to woman. In their 
eyes all women are wise and noble, most of them are angelic ; 
all that is wrong with the world is the fault of man. But the 
merciless logic of common sense puts the burden of the world’s 
woe at the door of woman and there it must remain. 

The ‘“‘new woman” talks a great deal about the “average 
woman,’’ the woman who blindly supposes she has rights enough 
and feels disinclined to struggle for more ; the woman whose life 
is centered in the round of duties near at hand, who lives ‘‘in 
the teacup instead of the world.’”’ It is a part of the work 
which the new woman has mapped out for herself to arouse the 
‘‘average woman’’ to a realization of her great need of the 
ballot, so that she will desire it, at least sufficiently to 
write her name on some petition for it, if no more. With the 
franchise granted to woman, without doubt the average sister 
may be able to do something for society and the universal, no 
matter how much she may have to neglect her family in the 
meantime. It would, indeed, be well to arouse the “‘ average 
woman,’’ but not on the subject of the ballot. 

It is not votes, nor laws, nor lawmakers that the nations of 
earth need most to-day. They need homes whose inmates shall 
be taught from infancy to reverence law. They need wise 
mothers in these average homes who shall have some knowledge 
of the work intrusted to their hands. Scan the death-rate for 
young children and you may be sure that the largest percentage 
is caused by the mother’s ignorance of sanitary law. This fact 
indicates the physical condition of the average home. If the 
moral health is examined with equal care, it will be found that 
before the child goes into society and is at all its own master, 
its mother and its home have already determined whether that 
life shall be pure or impure. 

If these superior women have any other message for the ‘‘ av- 
erage woman’”’ than one that will help her to become a wiser 
mother and a truer home-maker, so that, through the powerful 
and sacred influence of her home, she may help to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, it would better be undelivered and she be left in 
undisturbed possession of the idea that her rights are sufficient. 
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The “average woman’’ suffers enough through the ignorance of 
her foremothers, she does enough harm through her own igno- 
rance. Do not unsettle her with visions of what she might do 
with the ballot. She will make even a more dismal failure of 
that power than she has of motherhood. George Eliot’s crabbed 
schoolmaster, Bartle Massey, said: ‘‘ Woman shoulders the 
burden of motherhood in a poor, makeshift sort of a way; it 
ha’ better ha’ been left to the man.’’ And until women take up 
the sacred duty of maternity more intelligently and solemnly, 
the charge is only too well founded. Let the “new woman’”’ 
who delights in considering herself an awakened creature, far 
in advance of her sex, help her less favored sisters in the grave 
duties which are inherently theirs. 

William Dean Howells has lately said, speaking of the desir- 
ability of enfranchising women: ‘‘A woman could not be 
bought.”? From this postulate he argues that her participation 
in political life must necessarily purify it. The great novelist 
has not been an astute observer of humanity, if he has yet to 
learn that a woman can be bought. What of the society women 
whom he delights to depict? Have none of them been bought 
by wealth and social position? Do not large numbers of these 
women, in effecting matrimonial settlements for their daughters, 
omit all considerations except money and social advantages? 
Do such women teach their daughters either by precept or ex- 
ample the sacredness of love? Is it not true rather that such 
girls have it always impressed upon them by their mothers that 
they are to marry for the most desirable positions ? 

Turning from the women of the highest standing in society to 
the great army of disreputable women who live by selling them- 
selves, body and soul, we come toa class from which no sane 
person could hope for assistance in political purification. It is 
supposable that these women are to vote as well as others, unless 
the ballot for woman is to be accompanied by a moral qualifi- 
cation. It is estimated that these unfortunates comprise from 
five to fifteen per cent of the women of the large cities ; to these 
add the women whose interests in saloons, gambling-places, and 
the ‘‘spoils’’ of political preferment are identical with those of 
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their husbands, and you have an appalling force which can 
scarcely be considered purifying. 

Where, then, shall we look for the women who are to purify 

politics by their votes? Not to the society women, many of 
whom have sold themselves and in turn sell their daughters for 
wealth and social standing, nor to the average women, who 
through ignorance and neglect have been the cause of so many 
dwarfed, misshapen, and wicked lives. To the fallen women ? 
No! It is unwise to hope for any larger percentage of purify- 
ing influences from these classes of women than comes from the 
men they have reared. There are still left the ‘“‘superior women”’ ; 
the leaders in the agitation for the enfranchisement of women ; 
the women who rise above the frivolities of society and the be- 
littling cares of home life; the ones who have caught such 
resplendent visions of the capabilities of all women and who 
constantly assert that woman’s influence alone can purify poli- 
tics. Surely these women may be counted on to always act 
nobly. ° . 
[One of the leaders of this movement, who is considered to be 
a brilliant example of the ‘‘new woman,’’ said in a recent ad- 
dress, when speaking of the ballot for woman: ‘‘ Women must 
rally for the time to whatever party will give this important 
measure justice.’’ That hardly sounds as if a woman could 
not be bought. ‘‘ Women must rally for a time’’ to whatever 
party will grant them their pet hobby, is scarcely an ennobling 
declaration of principle. The W.C. T. U., whose badge is a 
white ribbon and whose rallying cry is purity, which numbers 
at least 150,000 women as members, has just said through its 
official organ: ‘* We will oppose no party which stands squarely 
for prohibition, and if, in any election, two or more parties 
stand thus for prohibition we shall throw our influence, and 
would give our vote, if we had it, with the one of the two or 
more prohibition parties which was most likely to win in the 
contest.’’ It certainly seems to be, even with these women, any- 
thing for success. 

The leading suffrage women in the summer of 1894 made no 
secret of their trade for votes in Kansas. Frances Willard has 
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just recommended the union of the Prohibition and Populist 
parties, although the latter has not been considered a strictly 
temperance co: ganization. In Wyoming, where equal suffrage 
has been legalized for a quarter of a century, women have not 
attempted to purify politics, saying they do not wish to antag- 
onize the men who gave them the ballot. Saloons and gambling- 
houses are licensed there as in the states where women do not 
vote. 

Now these ‘‘superior women’’ make a specialty of noble 
principles. They spend their lives trying to improve their fel- 
low-creatures. They are agitating for a reform which, they say, 
will do away with corruption in political life and yet at the 
very outset of their demand for power they advertise that their 
large stock of principles can be had by any political party 
which promises them success in their especial line of work. As 
influence is worth more than money, so is such conduct more to 
be condemned than the offering of money as a bribe. When 
women make a declaration of such elastic principles, it certainly 
looks as if the lack of principle in men, of which they make 
such loud complaint, had been inherited from their female 
ancestors. 

Where, then, shall we find the women who are to purify poli- 
ties? They are to be found among the noble mothers whose 
sons never need to be reformed or ‘‘mothered’”’ by any league 
or association, their mothers having done their work so well that 
assistance from outsiders is rendered forever unnecessary. These 
are the women.to whom we may look for political purification 
and for all the purifying influences of which life has knowledge. 
They may be society women, or average women; perhaps it is 
not too much to say that some of them are fitted to take rank 
with the ‘‘superior women’”’ in mental and moral qualifications ; 
but they are all noble women and they do their work silently but 
powerfully, as do the unseen forces of nature. They have done 
it in the past without a ballot and they can do the same in the 
future. They have given to the world the men and women who 
have accomplished all that is worthy of honor and emulation in 
the history of human life. If we wish to make the world better, 
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we must see to it that such women are increased in numbers. 

It is not logical to rear a saloon element with one hand and to 
protest against it with the other; to try to move heaven and 
earth to enact laws prohibiting evils while continually furnish- 
ing favorable conditions for their growth. If we wish “ white 
life for two,’’ or any other number, we must make life white at 
the beginning. The right to be well born is paramount to all 
other rights, and it is one of the saddest facts in life that chil- 
dren are constantly being born of women who defraud them of 
this right. When we learn what it means to be born with a 
blighted life and strive for conditions which shall render such 
blight impossible, we shall then have learned the alphabet of 
the greatest reform the world can know. 

That the care of and the responsibility for the children should 
be left to the mother may not be a satisfactory arrangement; it 
certainly does not seem so to many women of the present time, 
still it is an arrangement of nature and when we contend against 
it, we contend against the inevitable and waste energy for naught. 
It is doubtless consoling to some women, when they take an in- 
ventory of the sins of man, to say as did the writer quoted at 
the beginning of this article that women ‘‘are innocent of all 
these crimes and guiltless of all this disgrace,’’ but she who says 
it betrays ignorance or lacks candor. For the statement is false. 
Men and women cannot have separate interests nor separate sins. 
The sins of the parents are still visited ‘‘ upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation,’’ and parents are not yet re- 
stricted solely to the male sex. 

It may be startling to the noisy agitators who are so intensely 
anxious to reform others by the use of the ballot, and to the 
women who really have the good of humanity at heart, but are 
misled by the bluster of the more assertive ones, to learn that it 
is their sex that stands in need of being reformed. Such, how- 
ever, is the fact. "Women as a whole are so little above men in 
a@ moral point of view and their interests are so nearly identical 
with those of men that their excess of morality is not of sufficient 
force to create any great change in political matters, were suf- 
frage extended to them. The recent elections in Colorado illus- 
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trate this fact with considerable emphasis. While the women 
increased the temperance vote by 5,300, this relatively large in- 
crease was only an insignificant fraction of the whole woman’s 
vote and had no appreciable effect in the general result. It is 
only when political parties are almost evenly matched that this 
slight preponderance of morality can turn the scale. 

Instances of this kind are rare and, when they do exist, cor- 
ruption is the exception, for the party in power cannot be sure 
of concealing maladministration. Besides, no law can be en- 
forced unless it is supported by a large majority of the people. 
A small plurality may elect an officer but cannot, in a democratic 
form of government, give permanence and effectiveness to statu- 
tory enactments. Penal laws are made to restrain the few, not 
the many, and all reforms must come through an overwhelming 
public opinion. 

ELLA W. WINSTON. 





IS MONOPOLY ALWAYS VICTORIOUS ? 


BY HON. GILBERT L. EBERHART. 


TAKE my text from a very respectable and ably conducted 
newspaper published in one of our large cities, and make it 
the headline of this article. The editorial from which I take my 
theme is a criticism on the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, declaring that what is known as the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law is not applicable to the transactions of the 
corporation known as the Sugar Trust. The journal to which I 
refer says : 
No matter how carefully a law be drafted; no matter how creditable 
and public-spirited was the motive which prompted its introduction, 
or how clearly defined the force of public opinion in obedience to which 


the law was enacted, the people, in their fight against monopolistic ex- 
actions and capitalistic greed, nearly always draw the short straw. 


This same journal further says on the same subject : 


The point to be made is that the decision shows the impotency of the 
federal government, under the restrictions of power placed upon it, to 
protect the public against plutocratic aggression and the arbitrary rais- 
ing of prices on articles which enter into daily consumption, by vast 
combinations of those engaged in their production. 

The quotations are, in the light of truth, astounding ; and it 
must be noted by every intelligent reader who knows the facts 
involved, that, but for these two striking examples, we might 
deny that any editor of a reputable journal could be so reckless 
as to indulge in such a gross perversion of the truth, and to as- 
sert, as is substantially alleged in the above two excerpts, that 
the people of these United States, with all the governmental 
machinery of their own invention and creation, are unable to 
protect themselves against the attempted usurpations and frauds 
of a few of their own fellow-citizens and neighbors. 

The allegations are without foundation in fact ; they are a libel 
on the people—they are simply petitio principii—and can be re- 
garded only as vagaries and demagogic attempts to influence the 
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minds of the ignorant and impulsive populace and to mislead 
the reader of ordinary information and observation ; and should, 
if they do not, utterly fail to effect their purpose. 

The cry of ‘‘ monopolistic exactions’’ and ‘“‘ capitalistic greed,’’ 
‘* plutocratic aggression,’’ and inability of the laws and courts to 
‘* protect the people,’ is born of brains that have the least re- 
gard for the dignity of the courts and the majesty of the law ; 
and these phrases are the shibboleths of the blatant anarchist 
and rioter. 

No principle of law is so well established, and so firmly rooted 
in American jurisprudence, as that which declares that a corpora- 
tion has no right to exercise any function not specifically vested 
in it by the authority that created it—not clearly defined in its 
charter. 

Our large corporations are composed generally of our most 
energetic, enterprising, and public-spirited citizens—men who, 
in their desire to improve and develop the boundless resources 
of our country, take risks that only a few care to assume, and 
venture on hazards that are appalling to the great majority of 
their fellow-citizens. And let me ask in all candor, what the 
condition of our country would be to-day—where, or what, the 
leading industries of our people—what the state of development 
in the natural wealth of our soil, and the consequent benefit to 
our industrial classes, were it not for the enterprise that has ex- 
ercised its beneficent influences through the instrumentalities 
of our larger and more powerful “ capitalistic’’ business associa- 
tions? 

We have a large country in its expanse of territory. We have 
some single states that are larger than either France or the Ger- 
man Empire. Our population is nearly as great as that of Ger- 
many and France combined. Pennsylvania is but little less in 
territorial area than England. We have several single railway 
systems that are longer than the entire distance from London to 
Rome and back again, and it is hardly necessary for me to say to 
the man who has the breadth of intellect to comprehend the 
fact, that it requires a company with a larger capital to build 
three thousand miles of railway than to build one hundred miles ; 
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and more money to conduct successfully a sugar refinery that 
employs two thousand men than the puny concern that employs 
only ten. Hence we must have ‘ plutocratic’’ corporations to 
accomplish and work out the great industrial and commercial 
necessities of this great nation. 

And let us look at the facts known of all men who desire to 
know them. First: It will be admitted that these ‘‘plutocratic”’ 
concerns are composed of men—creatures with the same hopes 
and fears as we poor honest fellows, so rich in envy that, if we 
have no cash with which to help on the progress of the world, 
we have large treasures of invidious epithets for those who seem 
to be more competent and successful in great business enter- 
prises than we are. Second: We notice the “ plutocratic’’ and 
‘‘capitalistic’’ concerns give steady employment to hundreds of 
thousands of laborers, and invariably pay them their stipulated 
wages ; and most of them pay higher wages than they could possi- 
bly get from the good, pure employers who are not so wicked as to 
be associated with the ‘‘ plutocratic’’ and ‘‘ capitalistic’ villains. 
Third: It is a fact well known to some men—to all who honestly 
seek for truth—that the man who can sell a million dollars’ 
worth of goods per annum can afford to, and usually. does, sell 
at a less profit than the small dealer ; and hence, such a ‘plu- 
tocratic’’ dealer necessarily subserves the interest of the con- 
sumer. And it takes only a small amount of arithmetical 
knowledge to ascertain the fact that the man who sells one mill- 
ion dollars’ worth of goods a year, at the small profit of five 
per cent net, will become rich in twenty years, and honestly, 
too; while the man who sells only ten thousand dollars’ worth 
can plod on a long life-time and get no more than a living. 

And, again, let us look at some of the trusts for which so 
many men have only diatribes. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ Prior to the organization of the Sugar Trust, the con- 
sumer was obliged to pay from 8 to 12 cents for the sugar which 
now sells for 3 to 5 cents per pound. Is it an injury to the poor 
man, or any consumer, so to control the sugar market that he 
can buy now, for three hundred dollars, that which three or four 
years ago cost him six or eight hundred? We have a wall-paper 
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trust, and, as a consequence, the consumer gets as good paper 
to-day for five cents per bolt as, prior to the organization of that 
trust, cost two to four times that sum. So, too, we have a school- 
furniture trust; and, hence, our public schoolhouses are fur- 
nished with all modern appliances at a half, or, at most, two 
thirds, the cost of former years. 

The Standard Oil Company is the target at which a vast deal 
of abuse is constantly hurled; but what has it done to subject it 
to so many shafts of the enemy? What has it done for the con- 
sumer of the great illuminating mineral oil? Nothing more 
accursed than to enable the consumer to purchase at retail, in as 
small a quantity at a time as a pint or quart, as much for one 
dollar as he could possibly purchase before the organization of 
that great ‘‘ octopus’’ for five or six dollars. Is it an injustice 
to the people so to reduce prices of articles that ‘‘enter into 
daily consumption’’ as to enable them to purchase to-day for 
one hundred dollars as much as they could purchase a few years 
ago for four hundred—five hundred—six hundred dollars? 

I have no interest in any of these large corporations not held 
in common with the poorest and most obscure of my fellow-citi- 
zens ; but I believe in fair play, and, above all, the dissemination 
of truth among the people. The editor who gives currency to 
falsehood and misleads the public by inflammatory rhetoric, 
who, by the use of invidious terms and phrases coined in the 
brain of the ignorant brawler and borrowed from the scheming 
demagogue to create prejudices and envious resentments and 
vengeful animosities in the minds of one class of citizens against 
another, is the most dangerous man in our land. He is a con- 
stant menace to the peace and good order of society, and the se- 
curity of our homes and our firesides. Let no such men be 
trusted. 

From the earliest dawn of civilization it has devolved ona 
few men to manage the business of the world. It was said more 
than eighteen and a half centuries ago by the Man whose “‘ name 
is above every name,’’ ‘“‘The poor you have always with you.”’ 
So it had been for centuries, so it was then, and so it is to-day ; 
but there is no royal road to wealth. David was the son of a 
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poor man ; his occupation that of a shepherd—the humblest of 
positions in life; but by his energy, his courage, and his un- 
flinching adherence to the best interests of his countrymen he 
became a king—a ‘“plutocrat’’ influenced by “‘capitalistic”’ 
ideas—and won an immortality of fame. The same influences, 
the same laws of life, environ men to-day that existed in David’s 
time. The way is open to all, but all are not endowed with the 
same mental capabilities. Some are “born tired’’ ; with these 
‘‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ Others never can 
see the movement of the tide that leads on to fortune—some do 
not care much about tides—do not care how they move, or when, 
or whether they move at all. All these are never so happy as 
when simply looking at ‘‘the procession”? as it marches by. 
They are content to ‘‘throw mud” at those who are in it, and 
to deride the leaders, and mock at the inspiration that spurs. 
them and their followers to the noble achievements that lift 
society from penury to competency and comfort—from igno- 
rance to that broad, generous, and charitable disposition of mind 
that raises men above the condition of the savage and makes 
the whole world kin. 

So long as the plutocrat and the capitalist properly invest 
their wealth in the industrial and commercial enterprises of the 
land, and thus give employment to the people at fair wages, 
and the consumers of their products the necessaries of life at 
reasonable prices, they are the essential factors in our social or- 
ganism, without which the individual cannot prosper and the 


nation cannot survive. 
GILBERT L. EBERHART. 











THE COFFEE-HOUSE AS A RIVAL OF THE SALOON. 


BY I. W. HOWERTH. 


OCIAL reformers are agreed that the saloon is an evil. Now 
and then, to be sure, we may hear one contending that 
the saloon is necessary to satisfy the social sense of a certain 
class, but such persons confuse the necessity of satisfying men’s 
social desires with the necessary permanence of a particular 
institution. There can be no doubt that the social ministry of 
the saloon is great, and no one objects to that feature. The 
objection is that that feature is used as a means to lure men to 
indulgence of appetite which in turn leads them to seek grati- 
fication of wnsocial desires. The saloon is, in truth, considered 
in the light of its social ministry, a benefactor, but it is one of 
that numerous class of benefactors whose benefactions are sub- 
sidiary and auxiliary to their malefactions. If by the necessity 
of the saloon is meant the indispensableness of some place of 
social resort for the masses, there can be no dispute. But such 
a place is not asaloon. You may say it is the saloon reformed, 
but a reformed saloon is not a saloon, any more than a reformed 
drunkard is still a drunkard. 

Owing to the fact that saloons are allowed almost a monopoly 
of catering to certain legitimate wants, they have some excuse 
for their existence. They flourish because they supply these 
wants. In Chicago, for instance, there are about 6,500 places 
where liquor is sold, or about one saloon for every two hundred 
and thirty of the population, including men, women, and chil- 
dren. Because of their social ministry, and because they bring 
in a large revenue, many citizens with peculiar notions of mu- 
nicipal welfare wish there were more of them.* Others demand 
their abolition in toto. But it is idle to suppose they can be 
abolished without substituting something in their place. Not 
© This is the wish expressed by the Chicago Chief of Police. 
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abolition but displacement is the true method of reform. And 
to displace the saloon something better must be offered. As 
General Booth has somewhere said, ‘‘reformers will never get 
rid of the drinkshop until they can outbid it in the subsidiary 
attractions which it offers to its customers.’’ 

In this country and especially in England there have been 
various attempts to counteract the influence of the saloon. 
Most of us are familiar with Mr. P. R. Buchanan’s idea of Teetotum 
Clubs. At present there are half a dozen of these clubs in 
London, and about a year and a half ago one was established 
in the city of New York.* The main features of such a club 
are clubrooms, a restaurant, and a department for the sale of 
tea. The object of the club is ‘“‘the recreation,. social inter- 
course, and mutual improvement of its members.’’ 

Another well-known substitute for the saloon is the coffee- 
house. A coffee-house is a liquor saloon without liquor. It is 
a place where a workingman can get a well-cooked meal at a 
cheap rate, where he can read his newspaper and enjoy his game 
of chess or draughts without being preached at. It is the saloon, 
less the saloon’s evil concomitants.+; The purpose of this paper 
is to give a brief account of the origin and success of the coffee- 
house in England, and to describe some attempts to transplant it 
in this country. 

Long before it was thought of as a rival of the saloon, in fact 
from the time of the introduction of the coffee berry into Eng- 
land, { the coffee-house had been a prominent feature of London 
life. The literature of the eighteenth century is full of refer- 
ences to it as the rendezvous of the celebrities of the time. The 
same literature is full of evidence that the amusements practiced 
in these coffee-houses were not always of a kind that would be 
tolerated in the coffee-house of to-day.|| The old coffee-houses 
were really taverns. A cup of tea or coffee was supplied for 
twopence, and a penny laid down at the bar on going out paid 





* See the Charities Review for March, 1893. 

+ Mr. Robert Graham in Christian at Work, March 19, 1891. 

t The coffee berry was introduced into England in 1652 by Daniel Edwards. Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, vol. XXIV, p. 733. 

j “ All that fuddling and punch-drinking, that club and coffee-house boozing, short- 
ened the lives and enlarged the waistcoats of the men of that age.” — Thackeray. 
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for newspaper and lights. Hardly a relic of these old resorts 
now remains. In out of the way corners of Wales there is. 
something of the sort, but new laws and new customs have about 
rendered them extinct.* 

The change from the old to the new took place about 1865. 
About that time the Ladies’ Temperance Prayer Union converted 
a notorious public house in Dundee, Scotland, into a temperance 
establishment and called it the ‘‘Dundee Workman’s Public 
House, without Drink.’’ It contained almost all the features of 
the modern coffee-house. + This, however, was not the real 
origin of the movement to substitute the coffee-house for the 
liquor saloon. The father of the movement was Mr. H. A. 
Short, of Bristol, England. Drink having killed his father, he 
very early became a temperance follower, and was a marked 
man among the public-house landlords, one of whom refused to- 
give him the necessary hot water for his cocoa. ‘‘ Very well,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I’ll get houses established where they’ll sell cocoa 
ready made.’’ Thus originated the idea of establishing coffee- 
houses. Mr. Short set to work and quickly had five such houses. 
in existence. When he saw his old friend the landlord again, 
he was able to say, ‘‘I don’t want your boiling water now.” 
That was in Bristol. When returning from his ship one day he 
met a Liverpool gentleman who said he had come to see what 
was being done. Mr. Short took him to the five houses, and the 
gentleman was so pleased that he went back to Liverpool and, 
with the help of Mr. Short, started a coffee-house. They com- 
menced next door to a ‘‘pub.’’? ‘* What are you going to do?”’ 
said the landlord. ‘‘ We are going to try to shut you up,’’ they 
replied. And they did. 

Although this account conflicts with the claim that women 
established the first coffee-house, it must be conceded that much 
of the credit for the success of the movement, which in England 
seems to be great, is due to them. 

After Dundee, the first town to engage in the business of sup- 
plying work-people with public houses without drink was Leeds. 





* Lippincott’s Magazine, vol. XXIV, p. 734. 
+ Mr. James Freeman Clarke’s “‘ Coffee-Houses and Coffee Palaces,”’ p. 13. 
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The enterprise proved to be successful. Leeds, therefore, boasts 

of being the birthplace of the reformed public-house movement 
in England. Its first house was opened September 30, 1867, its 
founder and chief promoter being a woman, Mrs. R. 8S. Hind 
Smith. * 

The movement thus begun rapidly spread. Strong corpora- 
tions were organized to engage in the business. In 1873 the 
work was begun in East London. In 1874 the People’s Cafe 
Company was formed in London, with the Earl of Shaftesbury 
as its president. The next year the Liverpool Cocoa Rooms 
were established, and in 1876 the London Coffee Tavern Com- 
pany.t All these demonstrated the fact that the coffee-house 
could be made a success without any charitable assistance. Big 
dividends were paid. { Houses were built where beer sellers 
were thickest and the men and women of untidy abodes were in- 
duced to enter their doors and be happy over a cup of coffee. || 
Cheerful places of public refreshment and recreation, these at- 
tractions served as a counter attraction to the public house and 
gin palace. They were, in fact, a reproduction of the old ‘‘ pub- 
lies,” with a difference. ‘‘ But,’’ says an enthusiastic English 
reformer, ‘‘thank God for the difference!’’ On the 21st of 
June, 1877, a conference of the coffee-house men was held under 
the presidency of the Duke of Westminster, in which papers 
were read showing that public coffee-houses, opened in suitable 
places and conducted on sound principles, were largely used by 
working people, and had proved financially successful.§ 

One more instance is all that need be mentioned of the many 
which England furnishes to prove the efficacy of the coffee- 
house as a rival of the saloon. When an institution is well sup- 


* “« Coffee-Houses and Coffee Palaces,’’ p. 14. 
+ Leisure Hour, vol. XXVIII, p. 301. 
t In 1879 dividends were as follows(“‘ Coffee-Houses and Coffee Palaces,” p. 7.) : 
No. of So- No.’of Coffee- Per Cent on 


cieties. Houses. Capital. 
I... cn cnssncsiiedacesveesainibnicsmeunnnninenunett 4 39 4 
AS de tas cnesdintpsicdshebetiey sudioressaambociidl ll 10 
Birmingham 16 10 
LAVOPROOL.....ccprccccccesesceccoccesenecees 35 10 
Glasgow...... 12 5 
Bradford sins ll 10 
Leicester..........0.0...00 a 6 6 
Edinburgh 6 10 





| Lippincott's Magazine, vol. “XXIV, p. 730. 
2 Chamber’s Journal, vol. LVI, p. 143. 
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ported, when it pays, it supplies a want in our social system. 
In the following instance the experiment paid. In 1881 in 
Peterborough, England, a city of 24,000 inhabitants, a company 
with a capital of $5,000 was organized to build a coffee-house. 
After four months’ trade a dividend of 74 per cent was declared. 
The profits had not, in 1889, fallen below 74 per cent and had 
in some years been as high as 10 per cent. * 

The knowledge of these successes in England led to the trial 
of the experiment here. Something .was attempted in New 
York and Philadelphia, but with little success. Why this was 
so in New York has been accounted for as follows: ‘‘One 
reason why some of the coffee-houses started in this city have 
failed to meet the hopes of their projectors has been, as it seems 
to us, because of unfortunate location. Some have been on side 
streets where comparatively few transient customers could be 
expected ; others have been located entirely out of the district 
where the special need of such institutions exists.’”’ In Chicago 
little has been done. A so-called coffee-house represents one of 
the numerous activities of the settlement known as the Hull 
House, but it hardly falls within our treatment of the coffee- 
house as a rival of the saloon. It is a good restaurant and is 
reported to be paying expenses. The following from a pam- 
phlet lately issued by the Hull House will give some idea of the 
work done there : 

The Hull House coffee-house has been open for six months. The 
room itself is an attractive copy of an English inn, with low, dark raf- 
ters, diamond windows, and large fireplace. It is open every day from 
six in the morning to eleven at night. An effort has been made to 
combine the convenience of a lunch-room, where well-cooked food can 
be sold at a reasonable rate, with coziness and attractiveness. The resi- 
dents believe that substitution is the only remedy against the evils of 
the saloon. The large kitchen has been carefully equipped under the 
direction of Mrs. Ellen Richards, with a New England kitchen outfit, 
including a number of Aladdin ovens. The foods are carefully pre- 
pared and are sold by the quart or pound to families for home con- 
sumption. Coffee, soups, and stews are delivered every day at noon to 
the neighboring factories. By means of an indurated fiber can it is 
possible to transport and serve the food hot. The employees purchase 
a pint of soup or coffee with two rolls for five cents, and the plan of 
noon factory delivery is daily growing in popularity. The kitchen has 

* The Temperance Caterer, June 22, 1889. 
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been supplying hot lunches at ten cents each to the two hundred 
women employed in the sewing-room established by the Emergency 
Committee of the Chicago Women’s Club. 


The first attempt to establish a coffee-house in Boston was 
made about 1881, by a woman. It did not prove to be a great 
success and after a time was abandoned. The undoubted suc- 
cess of the work in’ England, however, had its influence on cap- 
ital and in 1885 a company was incorporated under the name, 
‘¢ Boston Coffee-House Company,’’ which established two houses. 
The motive of this company was philanthropic, but it expected 
to make its business pay. The two houses mentioned were said 
to be ‘‘rivals of the saloon.’’ Each had a temperance billiard- 
room, a reading-room, and a cafe. But the attempt did not suc- 
ceed. On the site of one of these houses there is to-day a 
temperance billiard-room with six tables. It is upstairs and is 
not well patronized. If it was once intended as “‘a rival of the 
saloon’’ it has considerably fallen from grace. The other house 
has long since given place to a restaurant, the proprietress of 
which did not even know that there had ever been a coffee- 
house there. The Boston Coffee-House Company and its work 
may be said to be things of the past. 

Prior to this unsuccessful effort to rival the saloon, the Ori- 
ental Coffee-House Company had been formed. It was incor- 
porated in 1881. The aim was to substitute the coffee-house for 
the liquor saloon. Philanthropic in purpose, it meant to follow 
purely business-like methods. In the two houses which it estab- 
lished coffee was supplied at two, four, and six cents a cup, and 
meals at low prices. There were reading, smoking, pool, and 
billiard-rooms. No betting was allowed. The houses were open 
from 6a.m.to12p.m. At first the company did not succeed. 
Many who had subscribed for stock in the belief that it was a 
paying investment, who had cast their bread on the waters hop- 
ing to gather it again in a few days, were disappointed, and 
their faith in the efficacy of the coffee-house system as a rival of 
the saloon was hopelessly shattered.+ 
eclte, told the writer that her experience satisfied ler thet nothing can be done aguines 
the colive house might be one way 0 doing, that. fhe sald: It is nowse; on the 


games provided they would gamble in spite of everything, and then go across the 
street and spend the money they had gained in drink.” 
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After the failure of the company with the philanthropic 
motive it fell into new hands and has prospered, but the philan- 
thropic motive has entirely disappeared. Two new houses are 
now under the control of the company. As they are all run on 
the same principle it will be sufficient to briefly describe one of 
them. Let us take the one called “‘ The Casino.”’ 

The Casino is little more than a big restaurant. It aims to 
give “first-class food in every respect in great variety,’’ and also 
coffee, chocolate, and tea at satisfactory prices. No intoxicating 
liquors of any kind are kept. Billiard and pool-tables are in 
this establishment and it is open day and night. Some idea of 
the variety of food supplied may be had from the fact that more 
than one hundred and fifty items are mentioned on the bill of 
fare. The prices on this bill of fare illustrate or suggest the 
business motive. The following are some of them : 


Coffee, 2, 4,6,8,and10centsacup. Oysters. . . 20, 25, 30, and 35 cents. 
FI la tical sta we Mutton chops. . .. . . 35 cents. 
Chocolate. ... .6and10cents. Sirloin steak. ...... 65 cents. 
ae 5 cents a glass. Porterhouse steak. ..... $1.00. 
. -, .d6and10cents. Hamandeggs..... . 25 cents. 
Se ee ee oe ee Fried potatoes... .. . 10 cents. 


The dining-room is plainly furnished, not by any means at- 
tractively. The food is of excellent quality, but the billiard- 
room is positively nasty. Overhead hangs asign, ‘‘ Betting not 
allowed,’’ and a card informs loafers that they are not wanted. 
It does not seem to me to be a place that threatens the suprem- 
acy of the saloon. In fact, I think I may say of the ‘‘ Oriental 
Coffee-House Company” that it does not at all represent the 
coffee-house system, for its establishments are restaurants, not 
coffee- houses. 

We come now toa philanthropic movement of which I may 
speak more at length. I mean the work of the Church Temper- 
ance Society. The Massachusetts branch of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, organized in 1882, has established in Boston 
and its suburbs six coffee-rooms. These rooms are located wholly 
from missionary considerations. The general aim is to make 
them as nearly like a liquor saloon as possible without the 
liquor. Reading matter, illustrated papers, etc., are provided. 
The rooms are furnished with substantial chairs and tables. Ex- 
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perience has proved that only the most serviceable material can 
bear the rough wear to which it is liable. Coffee at two cents a 
cup is provided, but it is not often called for. As a rule the 
frequenters of the room prefer water. They would rather spend 
their change for the game of billiards for which there is a small 
charge of two and a half centsacue. There is no charge for 
any other game. Besides the games and the reading there is an 
entertainment given every week, sometimes two. These are free 
to men over eighteen years of age ; in fact the privileges of the 
rooms are confined to this class. In the winter of 1892-93 the 
entertainments and lectures for the six rooms averaged 25 each 
month. The aggregate attendance at the six rooms averaged 
over 300 men each night. The average cost of each room was 
about $125 per month. These ‘‘ temperance saloons’’ are not 
self-supporting—are not meant to be. The manager thinks it 
would not be expedient to attempt to make them so. He is not 
converted to the idea that charity has anything to do with 
profits. 

The rooms are open each week-day evening from seven to ten, 
except on the evenings of lectures or entertainments when they 
are not open until eight o’clock. If at any time the visitors be- 
come turbulent the doors are labeled ‘‘Closed for a week on ac- 
count of disorder.’’ ‘‘In every instance, the manager informs 
me, the disturbers, missing their privileges, have returned and 
apologized.’? Smoking and spitting on the floor are not reck- 
oned breaches of good conduct. No tobacco, however, is sold. 
No food of any kind is supplied. 

The writer once spent an evening at one of these rooms, and 
had a very good opportunity to see both the work and the peo- 
ple who are influenced by it. On arriving at the room about 
seven o’clock he found some boys who came expecting to hear 
an illustrated lecture on London, and thinking the doors were to 
be opened at seven o’clock. But they were all an hour too 
early. This gave ample time for an interview with the boys in 
regard to the work of the coffee-rooms. They expressed them- 
selves as appreciating the privileges they enjoyed. One young 
fellow summed up the beneficial effects of the coffee-room by the 
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remark, ‘‘ Well, it’s a mighty good place for a shinheat!’’ In- 
asmuch as the rooms are founded ‘‘ to rival the saloons as places 
of comfort, in contrast with a street corner, a crowded tenement, 
or a cold and cheerless garret or cellar,’’ the remark is a tribute 
to their success. 

Before the doors were opened, the writer left the boys, ‘‘a 
waitin’ fer de gang,’’ and went into a store near by. The pro- 
prietor was high in his praise of the neighboring coffee-room be- 
cause it kept the boys off the street—and out of his store. 

In a few minutes after the doors were opened the small room 
was filled. A count of heads showed thirty-two men and boys 
present. A drunken man staggered in but was immediately 
ushered out by the man whose business was to keep order. This 
officer had some difficulty in securing obedience to the order, 
‘*Hats off!’’ and during the lecture he was kept busy keeping the 
boys quiet. The lecturer stopped several times and once threat- 
ened to discontinue his lecture. On the appearance of every 
picture the boys shouted out their comments, some of which 
were amusing. ‘‘ This is the Tower of London,’ said the lec- 
turer; ‘‘this is the place where political offenders are impris- 
oned.’’ ‘*Democrats!’’? shouted one of the boys. They were 
quick at seeing resemblances. A London scene suggested similar 
prospects in Boston, and the boys vied with each other in point- 
ing them out. In consequence the order was not good. 

After the lecture the boys went into an adjoining room where 
they played pool, billiards, and other games. Cards were not 
allowed. The room they left behind was a sight to behold. The 
air was full of smoke, the floor was a sea of tobacco spit, and the 
disagreeable odor which arose from the waves of this sea striking 
against the red-hot stove made it altogether a very disagreeable 
place to be in. On expressing some dissatisfaction with the 
state of things, the writer was told that too much ought not to 
be expected, that the boys must be elevated slowly. He still be- 
lieves, however, that they could be elevated more easily and 
more quickly if they dropped their ballast of pipes and to- 
bacco. At the People’s Institute in Boston, which was also 
visited, it was noticed that every young man took off his hat as 
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soon as he entered the room, and while he remained seemed to 
pretend that he was agentleman. The manager said that there 
was little difficulty in keeping order in the rooms. The class of 
people seemed to be not greatly different. 

The real secret of the disorder in the coffee-room was in the 
fact that the man in charge did not have the confidence of the 
boys. This was learned from the boys themselves, who were 
not only communicative but also very kind. Two of them took 
much interest and great pains in trying to teach their visitor to 
play ‘‘parchesi.’’ This game, a kind of backgammon, is a favor- 
ite amusement among the boys. All remained at play until the 
manager began to put out the lights. 

The work of the Temperance Society is neither extensive nor 
pretentious. Defects are obvious and criticism is easy. One 
feels more disposed to emphasize the good it is doing than to 
pick flaws in its methods. Its results cannot be tabulated, but 
no one in sympathy with reform can visit one of the rooms with- 
out seeing that they are beneficial. One thing is plain, that is, 
the work is not broad enough. There is not enough business in 
it. Not enough money either, for that matter. It is bad enough 
that it does not bring economic returns. It is far worse that 
there is no attempt to make it do so. If this were done the 
rooms would be made attractive. The only sign which draws at- 
tention to them is on the plain, yellow window curtain, ‘‘ Church 
Temperance Rooms,’”’ ‘‘Coffee-Rooms,’’ ‘‘Free Reading and 
Amusement Rooms.’’ The thoughtful observer is likely to ask 
himself: ‘‘Why church rooms? or why temperance rooms? 
Especially why give such an unattractive exterior to a ‘rival of 
the saloon’?’’ The inside was not more attractive. There was 
no refining influence in anything except talk, and talk is cheap. 
The discipline was much like the discipline of the teacher who 
threatens. Rooms of this kind can never be formidable rivals 
of the saloon. To rival the saloons saloon energy must be used, 
and business methods, and everything that makes the saloon at- 
tractive except the liquor. There is more in the saloon than the 
devil, though many temperance reformers think that everything 
connected with it smells of brimstone. If any great thing is to 
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be accomplished by the coffee-house system it will be in the line 
of all other great achievements, not by denouncing all that be- 
longs to the saloon and waiting for some vaguely imagined provi- 
dential assistance. One of the most prominent reformers * said 
to the writer , ‘‘ We can break the saloon all to pieces if we only 
set about it in the right way.’’ But what is the rightway? The 
answer to this question he and many others believe is not far to 
seek. It is furnished by a practical example in the city of Bos- 
ton known as ‘“‘ Thompson’s Spa.”’ 

Thompson’s Spa, in Boston, on Washington Street, near 
Young’s Hotel, is perhaps the finest institution of its kind in 
America. Ten years ago Mr. Eaton, the present owner, was 
passing along Washington Street when, on observing a vacant 
building, he thought, ‘‘There is a good site for a temperance 
drinking saloon,’’ an idea of which he had obtained while trav- 
eling abroad. He inquired of some workmen if the building 
was for rent. They replied, ‘‘It is already let.’”’ He went on, 
but suddenly thinking that the workmen might be mistaken, he 
stopped, turned about, went back, found that the workmen were 
mistaken, leased the building, and began business with two em- 
ployees, selling nothing but temperance drinks. He soon found 
that his customers wanted something to eat with the drink. He 
then supplied sandwiches. The business grew. He added pie, 
cake, and other eatables and increased the number and variety 
of his drinks. With no other advertisement than the good words 
of his customers his business has grown until to-day he has al- 
most $100,000 invested, employs 92 men, whose aggregate wages 
are $200 a day, mixes about 160 different drinks, and has ar- 
rangements and conveniences unsurpassed in any other estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world. 

None of the drinks sold by Mr. Eaton contain a trace of al- 
cohol. He believes in drawing the line strictly between alco- 
holic and non-alcoholic drinks. ‘‘I am convinced,’’ he says, 
“that the drinking of light wines or beers undoubtedly creates 
an appetite for stronger liquors.’’ He makes all his 160 drinks 
himself, using the greatest skill and pains. He is careful, he 


* Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
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says, to make each one suit his own taste, for he finds that here, 
too, it is better to try to please one’s self than everybody else. 
The drinks are served hot and cold, and are called by names 
which usually suggest an ingredient or flavor. Mr. Eaton does 
not follow the plan advocated by some, that is, to borrow names 
from liquor-saloon drinks. The following are some of the drinks 
with the price of each : 


Cold Drinks. Hot Drinks. 

Acid phosphate. ........ 10 Be Roads sR Ae URN 10 
Egg — ee oe Beef andcelery.... .. ..10 
Egg lemon. ..... ey ore se ae S 10 
Lemonade. .... acre + Peal eg Cmaemen broth... 6. wos we 10 
proemanorangen. . .. ww. ad 05 nen... > 6 & = os. 
er a ae ee . 05 
0 a ae ee 05 a eee eee 05 
oo 05 Dis os x ee Oe 
a eee Js a ee a are 05 
Oe ae eae 
Oo SO ee rr 

ee ee 

pO eee eee 10 


The price of eatables, of which there is a large variety, ranges 
from five cents to 20 cents. On the second floor is a lunch-room 
which is open from 11 a. m. to3 p.m. During the greater part 
of that time it is literally packed. There are also lunch counters 
on the ground floor. Girls serve the lunches, men the drinks. 
All classes of men visit the counters of Mr. Eaton. It is often 
called a ‘‘ fashionable drinking saloon,’’ but it is visited by all 
who desire a good ‘‘soft drink’’ or a lunch. Mr. Eaton says: 
‘*T have been surprised at many expressions of satisfaction which 
I have received from men of all classes for the opportunity af- 
forded at my place of business for obtaining a refreshing drink, 
and I frequently find at my counters bar-tenders and owners of 
liquor saloons expressing themselves as gratified with the drink 
there obtained.’”’ He says, too, that hundreds of persons who 
are addicted to the use of strong drink have'said to him that 
by taking a drink at the temperance bar ‘‘their appetite for 
strong drink has been satisfied.’’* 

The success of Thompson’s Spa proves two things: first, that 
there is a demand for such places ; second, that under the right 





* Lend a Hand, July, 1892, p. 17. 
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kind of management they bring enormous returns. Mr. Eaton 
is already independently rich. He owns his own yacht, travels 
much, in short, enjoys his deserved success. What is the secret 
of that success? Energy and business talent. He runs his place 
purely on business principles. The price of success here is the 
price of it everywhere. He sees to it that nothing is offered his 
customers that is not as good as he can make it. He practices 
no false economy. One of his cooks was observed spreading 
some butter on some dough. Inquiry was made as to whether it 
was cheap butter or oleomargarine. It was found that it was 
the best butter in the market. All the materials used are 
the very best. All the employees are well paid and treated 
as gentlemen and ladies. No expense has been spared in 
fitting up the rooms, which are attractive in the highest degree. 
The decorative painting in the lunch-room alone cost $4,700. 
Above a side door is a piece of work that cost $200. A beauti- 
ful and artistic sign attracts the passerby. There are seven- 
teen telephones in the building and all the improved apparatus 
for cooking and serving. The lunch-room on the second floor is 
served from above; the street floor from below. For a small 
space, 42 square feet, occupied by the elevator, Mr. Eaton is 
charged the highest rent paid in Boston, $700 a year. 

This establishment, then, answers the question how to make 
the coffee-house a success. ‘‘It is not,’’ says its proprietor, ‘‘a 
Sunday-school,’’ but it surely furnishes a most instructive object 
lesson to every one interested in social reform. It has led its 
founder to the belief that ‘‘temperance would be advanced by 
encouraging places for the sale of non-alcoholic drinks, and, if 
possible, by making the opportunity for sociability prominent.’’ 
It is the best example of the coffee-house which Boston affords, 
and it gives to one who studies it a feeling of confidence in the 
ability of the coffee-house to rival the saloon. One cannot help 
regretting that it is an isolated example, for surely a number of 
such places would largely decrease the patronage of liquor 
saloons. Men have long been saying, ‘‘The saloon must go!” 
Here seems to be what can make it go. At any rate, we who 
believe that it ought to go must all agree with Bishop Paddock 
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that ‘‘ any honest and fairly promising effort is safer than sleep 
while such countless souls are being lost, such untold misery be- 
ing inflicted, such snares and pitfalls laid for our sons and daugh- 
ters, yes, for our very ministers of Christ.’’ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the coffee-house is the 
only factor in the solution of the drink problem, or that it is ad- 
vocated as such. All that is claimed is that by intelligent man- 
agement the coffee-house may become a formidable rival of the 
saloon, and thus weaken its power. This is the opinion of most 
men who are qualified to judge. The late Bishop Brooks, writ- 
ing to the author of this article in regard to the coffee-house 
movement in Boston, said: ‘‘I am not an expert regarding the 
coffee-house system, but I have known enough of its working to 
be sure of its usefulness and good results. It has been very 
limited in its scope compared with the evils with which it has to 
fight, but it has proved its right to be carefully considered and 
energetically pushed.’’ Clergymen, heads of temperance organ- 
izations, employees and business men, persons interested in re- 
formatory and philanthropic societies and movements, as well as 
managers of coffee-houses in England, declare the coffee-house 
to be a valuable auxiliary in temperance work. Is it not about 
time, then, that temperance reformers give up the idea of driv- 
ing the saloon out of the field by a unanimous cry of ‘‘shoo!”’ 
and devote themselves to an attempt to beat it on its own ground, 
and to rid our people of the appetite for drink by ‘‘ the expulsive 
power of a new affection ’’ ? 


I. W. HOWERTH. 
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BY GEN. A. J. WARNER, PRESIDENT OF THE BIMETALLIC LEAGUE, 


HE thing first to be settled in this country is, What shall 
be our money. And until this is settled nothing can be 
settled. Everything else hinges on this. It is the cornerstone 
on which rests the whole fabric of our industrial system. There 
can be no certainty in business of any kind until we have de- 
termined what shall constitute the standard of value in the 
United States, what standard or primary money shall consist of, 
how it shall be supplied, and how and by whom the paper cur- 
rency shall be issued, and its volume regulated and controlled. 
Until these questions are settled a general revival of business 
cannot take place and become permanent for the reason that 
conditions absolutely essential to safe business undertakings are 
wanting. 

Hence the money question is and will be the issue in this coun- 
try until it is settled and settled rightly. It is not made the issue 
at the mere behest of a party, or of any body of voters. It is 
of necessity the supreme issue and can be displaced by no other 
in the election of 1896. 

But it is asked : Can a new party be formed on a single issue? 
When, in a free government, people take sides on a dominant 
issue, parties are then and there formed. Those in favor of the 
gold standard already form one party, albeit that some call 
themselves Democrats and others Republicans. On this issue, 
however, they all vote one way, and they will vote one way for 
president in 1896. 

Those opposed to the single gold standard and in favor of re- 
storing the constitutional standard of gold and silver, must also 
vote together for a president in 1896, or the battle will be lost. 
With those for the gold standard united, in the presidential 
election, and those against it divided, there can be no doubt as 
to the result. The gold party, in such an event, will win. 
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Successful parties always form on single issues. The first 
party in this country was the party in favor of independence. 
They separated from the Tories on that issue. After independ- 
ence had been won all were patriots and at first there was no 
division into parties. The Democratic party, under Jefferson, 
was formed on the idea of keeping the power of government in 
the people and against federalistic tendencies to centralization 
of power. The Republican party was formed on the single idea 
of opposition to slavery, or, more strictly, against the extension 
of slavery into the territories. 

What issues, other than the tariff, keep the Republican party 
together now? And yet everybody knows that the tariff is no 
longer a distinctive party issue. Every shade of opinion on the 
tariff can be found in both parties. But if this were not the 
case, under present conditions protection cannot be made ef- 
fective, and therefore, through force of circumstances, the 
tariff question cannot be a controlling issue. 

A very brief analysis of the situation will make this clear. 
First, the United States is a debtor nation. It is estimated that 
from three hundred to four hundred millions of dollars must be 
paid annually to other countries as interest on loans, dividends, 
for the carrying trade, etc. That is, besides offsetting imports 
with exports, from three to four hundred millions additional 
must be paid annually to even up accounts. This large balance 
that accumulates yearly against us must now be paid in gold or 
in commodities. 

It is evident that it could not be paid entirely in gold for a 
single year without overthrowing the gold standard. If paid in 
part even in gold, a gold famine immediately sets in, followed 
necessarily by a contraction of money and credit, that precipi- 
tates a rapid fall in prices. 

On the other hand, this annual debt can - paid with com- 
modities only on condition that we will sell our products enough 
lower than other countries to induce our creditors to take com- 
modities of us rather than demand gold. 

In supplying commodities we must compete with other debtor 
countries—with South American states, with inflated paper 
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currencies ; with India, with a silver currency ; with Asia, trad- 
ing on a silver basis; and with debtor nations of Europe under 
suspension of specie payments. Moreover, as Mill long ago 
showed, no debtor nation can maintain an even level of prices 
with creditor countries. Prices, for manifest reasons, must 
always be somewhat lower in a debtor country than in a creditor 
country, the difference in price levels depending somewhat on 
the amount of annual payments required as compared with the 
entire trade of the country. 

About eighty per cent of the exports of the United States are 
the products of farms, mines, and forests. As to all these 
products, therefore, it must be clearly manifest to every one that 
prices in this country must be kept as low as in any other country 
in the world, no matter under what system, or at how low wages 
production may be carried on. Any attempt to raise prices in 
any class of the products we export must operate to at once 
check exports and thus lead to a demand for gold to make up 
the loss, which in turn sends prices down. Hence, tariffs can- 
not possibly be made, directly or indirectly, to raise prices in 
this country above, or even fully up to, the international level 
of prices without expelling gold. 

Second, as to the products which are not exported, while a 
protective tariff may to some extent keep out competing prod- 
ucts and give the home supply to home producers, even as to 
such products a tariff cannot, if it were right to attempt it, 
keep prices in the manufacturing industries greatly above the 
level of prices-for other products. 

Manufacturers in order to sell must have somebody to buy— 
must have somebody able to buy, and it is manifest that they 
who produce from farms, forests, and mines what must go to 
pay debts abroad can buy of manufacturers only to the extent of 
the value of what they themselves produce. In other words, 
the power of any class to buy is limited to the value of what 
they have to offer in exchange. Hence, if in order to compete 
with other countries and pay debts abroad, half our population 
can earn but fifty cents a day, they cannot buy what the other half 
can produce at a dollar a day ; they can only buy one half of it. 
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Therefore, those who produce at high wages being able to sell 
but half what they produce, must be idle, or they must produce 
at lower cost so that more can be evenly exchanged. Compe- 
tition, after more or less resistance, always operates to bring 
things to a common level, or, at any rate, to prevent wide dif- 
ferences. 

Therefore, no debtor nation, under a common gold standard, 
can keep up prices by protective tariffs, and hence the tariff can 
no longer be a controlling issue, because it is economically im- 
possible to accomplish by a tariff what the friends of protection 
have claimed for it. It is proper, however, to state in this con- 
nection that, if instead of paying our annual debt abroad with 
either gold or commodities, we should go further in debt and 
issue more bonds, while such a policy was in force and new bonds 
were accepted in lieu of gold, the law as to prices above stated 
would be in some degree modified, and the price level in this 
country might then be raised even above the level of other coun- 
tries. This, in fact, was the condition of things from 1879 to 
1892, during which period we increased our debt abroad at least 
$3,500,000,000, or an average of over $300,000,000 a year. Like 
a man who has mortgaged his farm and then, instead of paying 
interest out of the products of his farm, gives new notes and has 
a good time till final pay-day comes, we had a good time till our 
creditors would take no more of the kind of notes or securities 
we had been sending them, and demanded gold or government 
bonds. 

The object of this diversion is to bring out into clear light the 
great fact that a debtor nation, with a common gold standard, 
cannot make protection effective, and hence that the tariff is not 
and cannot be made a controlling issue in this country as long as 
these conditions exist. The Republican party, therefore, has no 
longer a distinctive issue. It has nothing left but the money 
question, and a candidate for president will be selected with 
reference to the money question rather than the tariff. 

What distinctive issue has the Democratic party? Will it be 
a lower tariff? There must at least be duty enough laid for 
revenue, and that will be more than can be made effective for 
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protection. There is, therefore, no controlling issue before the 
country, for any party, but the money question. 

The issue on the money question is, first, between the single 
gold standard and a return to the constitutional standard of gold 
and silver, and, second, the issue and regulation of the paper 
currency. In any discussion of the change made in the money 
standard of the United States in 1873, the fact can never be lost 
sight of that the change then made was a downright fraud upon 
the people. The claim that the act demonetizing silver was 
passed openly, in the full light of day, after free and full dis- 
cussion and with the knowledge of the people, is simply an 
egregious lie. No other word adequately expresses the real fact. 
Not forty men out of forty millions of people then in the United 
States knew or suspected that such a change was about to be 
made. No mention of it can be found in a single paper of that 
day. Nota citizen in the state of Ohio, in Congress or out, ex- 
cept the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, had 
any knowledge of what was being done. At most, but two sen- 
ators and not half a dozen members of the House knew that the 
Mint Act of 1873 contemplated changing the money standard of 
the United States from gold and silver to gold alone. They who 
would make coming generations believe that the act of 1873 was 
an honorable act, deliberately passed, are guilty of trying to 
make a falsehood stand in history for the truth. This act was the 
result of a cold-blooded conspiracy to spoliate the world, and no 
more effective way could possibly have been devised. 

With the gold standard, the supply of standard money is 
limited to the annual production of gold, which, although for the 
time being is increased by recent finds in Australia and Africa, 
is certain to become in the near future a waning supply. 

On the other hand, the needs for gold to supply new countries 
and an ever-increasing population must go on increasing indefi- 
nitely. As the supply of standard money diminishes relatively 
to the demand for it, all forms of currency and credit resting on 
gold must be restricted and the level of prices go down accord- 
ingly. In brief, on the basis of gold alone money and credit can 
be but half the volume it would be with gold and silver both 
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forming the basis of other money and credit. The question, 
therefore, of the money standard involves primarily the entire 
question of money and credit, and through these the question of 
prices generally. For this reason the question of the creation 
and regulation of a paper currency is inseparable from that of 
the coinage of the metals. 

If the states or private corporations or individuals may create 
@ paper currency, government control of coinage will amount to 
very little. The issuers of paper money may put it out in such 
volume as to expel coin entirely from the country. This has 
been done more than once during the present century. This has 
taken place, too, and may again while the currency is ostensibly 
redeemable on demand. Webster, in his subtreasury speech, in 
1838, said: ‘‘The circulation of paper tends to displace coin, 
it may banish it altogether. At this very moment it has ban- 
ished it.’”’ Again, ‘‘If others may drive out the coin and fill the 
country with paper which does not represent coin, of what use 
is that exclusive power over coins and coinage which is given to 
Congress by the Constitution? "Wherever paper is to circulate 
as subsidiary to coin, or as performing in a greater or less de- 
gree the functions of coin, its regulation naturally belongs to the 
hands which hold the power over coinage. This is an admitted 
maxim by all writers; it has been admitted and acted upon on 
all necessary occasions by our own government throughout its 
whole history.”’ 

It has become the fashion of late to repeat as a sage remark 
the saying that the government should go out of the banking 
business, which has been well answered by proposing that the 
banks shall go out of the government business. That the crea- 
tion of money is no part of legitimate banking, was long ago 
settled. Mr. George Ward Norman said in his testimony before 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1857: ‘‘The issue of paper 
money is a perfectly distinct operation from the ordinary busi- 
ness of banking and you cannot mix up together the issue of paper 
money and ordinary banking business without doing mischief.’’ 

Lord Overstone in his testimony before the same commission 
said : 
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I certainly think it quite essential that the issue of paper money 
should be kept entirely separate and distinct from everything connected 
with the banking business. 


Again, 
The supply of the current coin—that is, the money of the realm— 
ought to be entirely separated from the banking business, which is 


simply trading in money, borrowing at a lower rate and lending ata 
higher rate. 


And again, 

The sole privilege of coining money, whether copper, silver, gold, or 
paper, ought to be vested in one institution, established for that ex- 
clusive purpose and subject to strict regulation of law; no share of 
such privilege ought to be conceded in any form to banks or to private 
individuals. . . . . Perfect freedom of competition should be es- 
tablished in the business of banking, correctly understood, and ef- 
fectually distinguished from the functions of coinage or from that of 
issuing paper tokens or representatives of coin—that is, bank notes, 
which, in fact, is coining under a form peculiarly susceptible of abuse 
—because the undue issue of paper notes is not restricted by that in- 
trinsic value which effectually regulates the issue of metallic money. 


This has been the settled doctrine in Europe for at least half 
a century and certainly no enlightened country outside of the 
United States would entertain for a moment a proposition to 
turn over to ten thousand banks the issue and control of a paper 
currency. By what principle are banks governed in the issue 
of paper currency? By no principle whatever but their own 
interests. Is it, then, really proposed to turn over to thousands 
of banks the right to issue notes. to circulate as money, each 
bank being left to act independently as its own interests may 
dictate? The bare statement of the proposition to subject the 
volume of currency in any country upon which the prices of all 
commodities, the wages of labor, and the value in money of 
every man’s property depends, is enough to shock the sense of 
propriety of any man of competent understanding. 

Neither can anything be more absurd than the claim that such 
a currency would be flexible—increasing automatically as cur- 
rency was needed and returning again upon its issuers when 
not needed. Suffice it to state here, that no such relation exists 
between money supply, when that supply comes from the print- 
ing press, and needs for money as admits of automatic regu- 
lation. A single reason for this statement will be sufficient to 
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bring this fact out. A sudden increase in the volume of money, 
or an increase beyond the increase of population, will always 
be attended by a rise of prices; and as prices rise the demand 
for money increases pari passu. This, too, is a demand unlike 
that arising from increase in the number of transactions, which 
never gives*back. Hence if prices double, as the result of an 
increase of currency, the demand for two dollars in every trans- 
action will be as great as the demand for one before. 

But enough has been said to show that the question of supply- 
ing a substitute for coin is inseparable from that of coining the 
metals. The only automatic system of regulation of money sup- 
ply possible is through the production of the precious metals ; 
and the question comes back to this: ‘‘Shall the money 
function be conferred on both gold and silver, as through all the 
ages of the past, or shall this function henceforth be limited to 
gold alone? ”’ 

This will be the issue in this country until settled by the peo- 
ple, and in the opinion of the writer that will be in the election 
of 1896. 





A. J. WARNER. 











WHY MUNICIPAL REFORM IS A FAILURE. 


BY CHARLES E. BURTON. 


HE question of whether municipal reform is a failure is un- 
fortunately no longer a debatable question. There was a 
time when any abuses or corruption that might happen to come 
to light in some particular city seemed to be a shock to the com- 
munity ; seemed to bring to bear, in some degree, a force of pub- 
lic opinion that carried with it at least a hope of victory over 
those who were, in effect, engaged in piracy upon the com- 
munity’s treasure. That conditions have changed in this respect, 
more especially during the last decade, cannot be denied. WNor is 
there any ignorance abroad upon the subject of corruption in city 
government. I have heard it said that the government of large 
cities is always a “‘boodle’’ government. Any well-informed 
New Yorker has known for years practically all that has been 
proved by the Lexow investigations. These investigations brought 
nothing new to the New York public; they only brought out spe- 
cific instances of corruption and succeeded in adducing legal 
proof of the same. 

How, then, shall we account for this curious condition of 
affairs? How account for the undoubted fact that a city, whose 
inhabitants are numbered by millions, quietly and consciously 
submits to having its public treasury looted by a little band who 
constitute but a small fraction of one per cent of the community ? 
The substance of these questions being put to various persons of 
intelligence with whom the writer has chanced to converse upon 
the subject brought out such a curious diversity of views as to 
the causes and proposed remedies that Iam prone to give a few 
of them in brief, as they seem to epitomize the opinions of what 
are known in a general way as the “‘ better classes.’’ 

1. ‘*The foreign voter.’?’ Remedy: anti-immigration laws. 

2. ‘‘Ignorant voters.’? Remedy: compulsory education. 
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3. ‘* Decline in public morality.’”’ Deplorable, but no definite 
remedy proposed. 

4, ‘* Drink evil,’’ with its concomitant corruption. Remedy : 
prohibition. 

5. ‘‘Socialistic teachings.’’ Remedy : individualism. 

6. ‘‘Individualism.’’ Remedy: socialism. 

These various expressions of opinion give us glimpses of the 
field that require much thought and discussion ; but it can easily 
be shown that not one of them, or all of them, account for the 
widespread and seemingly mysterious indifference of a majority 
of the voters in large cities in regard to waste or robbery of the 
public funds. ; 

The first reason, except for its wide and thoughtless accept- 
ance, seems hardly worthy of consideration. Are we Indians? 
Was not our nation with all its cities created by immigrants and 
their descendants? Why, then, is it so suddenly alarming that 
our kith and kin are still coming to join us? Thesecond reason 
is scarcely entitled to more consideration, for the proportion of 
ignorant voters is annually decreasing under the influence of our 
common school system and widespread current literature. In 
regard to the decline in public morality, in spite of all the cor- 
ruption in public places there are abundant reasons for thinking 
that the public conscience was never more sensitive and awake 
than at present. The very widespread manifestations of a dis- 
position to recognize the universal brotherhood of man ; the ex- 
tension of missionary systems ; the recognition, among both re- 
ligionists and non-religionists, of the element of justice in the 
treatment of social questions—these and many other facts indi- 
cate that the eternal verities of religion have a stronger hold 
upon the public conscience than ever before. 

In regard to the evil of drink, while it,is less general than 
formerly, the very fact that it has become a more potent factor 
in politics is only concomitant to the very condition we are dis- 
cussing—the condition of indifference to the welfare of the pub- 
lic funds. Of socialism and individualism it may be said that 
while the latter has always been counted as a bulwark of strength 
in a free community, it finds less scope now than formerly, and 
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the former is not yet sufficiently prevalent to produce an ap- 
preciable effect upon the body politic in metropolitan govern- 
ment. 

Standing on the ocean beach one sees the perpetual roll of 
waves toward the shore and wonders how there can be danger 
for the bathers, but the stndent of science knows that under- 
neath the surface there is a silent current known as the “‘ under- 
tow,’’ which sometimes overcomes and drags under the most 
strong-limbed of bathers. The student of sociology knows that 
underneath all the talk about the rule of the majority there is a 
dangerous undercurrent of indifference in regard to what shall 
become of the public funds ; a feeling among the majority of the 
voters that the public funds are not their funds. In brief this 
may be expressed as an alienation from the commonwealth, a 
feeling among the employed, non-property owning classes that 
they have no part, and can have no part, in the common wealth 
of the community. It is this alienation from the commonwealth 
that constitutes the dangerous political undertow, for preach 
purity in politics as we may, so long as a majority of the voters 
believe that a robbery of the public funds is in no sense a rob- 
bery of their funds, just so long will they decline to sacrifice time 
or means to check such robbery. 

In this matter the public have instinctively recognized a great 
principle that is being more slowly reached by logic and reason. 
It is undeniably true that the final effects of either good or bad 
government is measured in its financial results by land values. 
Municipal reform never raises wages; municipal corruption 
never lowers wages. If the whole government of New York, 
for instance, could be made pure and free from all jobbery, or 
even if some philanthropic millionaire should come forward and 
defray the city’s expenses so that no taxes at all would be re- 
quired, what would be the result? The wage-workers, the pro- 
fessional and business classes, and all who do not own land 
would be no better off than now ; for while the city would have 
greater advantages as a place in which to live and do business 
the owners of the land would charge for that increased advan- 
tage. The increase of rent would fully balance the decrease of 
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taxes, and in the end no one would be benefited but the own- 
ers of land. So entirely does this principle hold sway that 
great public bequests always fail of their object, all of their ma- 
terial benefits, at least, going finally to the owners of land. 

In the small city from which I write, some years ago a wealthy 
lady gave several hundred thousand dollars to establish a free 
public library and city water supply. Of course it made the 
city a better place to live in and of course the owners of the 
land charged people a higher price for living here. In another 
town in the same state a millionaire presented the town with 
public buildings and library, all sufficiently endowed to renew, 
insure, janitor, light, heat, and attend them forever. It was 
probably intended as a benefit to the public, but building sites 
in that vicinity went up with a bound and the whole financial 
benefits of the bequest went to the owners of land. The wage- 
worker found his rents increased whether he had any time to 
spend in the new library or not. 

It is this instinctive recognition of the fact that all public 
benefits go eventually to the owners of the land that causes the 
increasing indifference to municipal reform among so large a 
number of voters, and the percentage of people who do not own 
land is steadily increasing. 

To remedy this evil, then, it is evident that some new social 
adjustment must be brought about by which every voter shall 
be made to feel that the public interests are his interests. This 
can only be accomplished by means of the single tax, which 
would appropriate for public uses the ground rents. As these 
would be expended to pay public expenses, each person would 
soon learn to know that the common wealth was his wealth—as 
much his as it was any one’s ; that public benefits of whatever 
kind which increased the value of land, instead of going entirely 
to swell the gains of a few individuals, as at present, would 
benefit the whole community. 

With this quickened interest in public affairs, when every voter 
would feel the stimulus of self-interest, there would soon be a 
purification that would make civil reform a reality, and its reflex 
influence would greatly improve both public and private morals. 
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As all business and industry would be relieved of taxes, they 
would prosper without hindrance and nothing would suffer but 
the ‘‘ vacant lot industry.’”’ After all, justice is the only safe 
public policy. As land values are created entirely by the pub- 
lic, it is simple justice to tax such values to pay the public 
expenses. 
’ CHARLES E. BURTON. 








PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES: HON. JOSEPH C. SIBLEY. 


BY HON. H. M. IRWIN. 


OSEPH C. SIBLEY, of Franklin, Pa., who has been sug- 
J gested by the Bimetallic League as a suitable candidate for 
the presidency of the United States in 1896, was the second 
child and eldest son of Dr. Joseph C. and Lucy Elvira Sibley, 
and was born at Friendship, Allegany County, N. Y., February 
18, 1850. His father was highly esteemed for his character, 
learning, kindly manners, and public spirit, as well as for his 
skill in his chosen profession of medicine and surgery. It may 
be interesting in passing to note, for the benefit of the antiqua- 
rian and genealogist, that the surname signifies ‘‘ land of peace,’’ 
and that the first-known ancestor who bore it in America came 
from England to Salem, Mass., in 1629. His mother, whose 
ancestors were co-workers with Roger Williams, the pioneer of 
religious liberty, still retains, although she is past the line of 
three-score and ten, a bright mind, an attractive presence, and 
an all-absorbing devotion to the welfare of her children. 

As both father and mother in their youth had taught school 
successfully, it was natural that the children should be early 
impressed with the value of education. Their son Joseph 
seemed to have a strong natural liking for books, and it soon 
became necessary to curb instead of to encourage him in study. 
As illustrating his tastes as a child, and as confirmatory of the 
old adage that ‘‘the boy is father to the man,’’ it may be men- 
tioned in this connection that at the age of seven, while con- 
valescent from a severe spell of sickness, he amused himself by 
reading through a two-volume history of the life and campaigns 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. Two years later he was sent toa Ger- 
man school to acquire the language, as his father had a high ap- 
preciation of the sterling qualities of the German people and the 
rich treasures of their literature. 

Fortunately his love for outdoor life and sports of all kinds 
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was second only to his love for books, and conduced to build up 
a grand physique, without which mental abilities, however 
brilliant, must always hobble along their course on crutches. 
Probably no little of his health and muscular development he 
owes also to the work which in boyhood he performed on his 
father’s farm in Erie County, N. Y., where he often proved a 
willing and serviceable hand during the busy seasons. 

At the age of sixteen, while a student at the Friendship 
Academy, his plans for a college course were suddenly upset by 
the death of his father. The six hundred doilars which he re- 
ceived as his share of the estate was turned over to his brother- 
in-law, Charles Miller, whom he chose for a guardian. From 
that time to the present the business interests of these two gen- 
tlemen have been closely identified. However, the loss of a 
course in college did not mean with him the loss of an education. 
He had acquired a love for literature, history, and political 
economy, and has been a diligent reader and close student of the 
masters in each of these fields from that time up to the present. 

For the five years prior to 1871 he was variously engaged. A 
part of the time he continued at school, taught a district school 
one winter, worked on a farm for an uncle during haying and 
harvesting, then clerked in a drug store, and commenced to 
read medicine: Finally he came to Franklin, Pa., and assisted 
in the dry goods store which his brother-in-law had started in 
1866, and in which all his little moneyed capital was invested. 
Owing to the steady fall of prices after the war, the store was at 
length closed out at a considerable loss. 

From 1871 to 1873 Mr. Sibley was the representative in Chi- 
cago of the Galena Oil Works. Here he met with a full share 
of the discouragements incident to establishing a new business. 
During the great fire he lost all his effects and came near losing 
his life. In 1873 he returned to Franklin and organized a 
company for the manufacture of valve and signal oils, which, 
after many experiments, he had finally succeeded in perfecting. 
At the outset he did much of the manual labor incident to the 
manufacture, as well as making the sales, attending to the cor- 
respondence, and keeping the books. 
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To the now noted trotting-horse and Jersey-cattle enterprise 
of Miller & Sibley, which had been started in 1881, Mr. Sibley 
devoted himself very zealously. When free from office cares, if 
not found in the enjoyment of his large and well-selected library, 
he was pretty certain to be found at the farm, outlining numer- 
ous improvements and supervising the progress of the work. It 
was while thus engaged that the changed condition of the 
farmer from what it was in his boyhood days impressed itself 
upon his mind, and suggested an inquiry and examination into 
the underlying economic causes which had brought about the 
disastrous result. What conclusions he finally reached need not 
be here entered upon, inasmuch as they have on several public 
occasions been ably set forth by him. Among the many suc- 
cesses which the firm have achieved, we may quote that of hav- 
ing the champion trotting sire for the year 1894, the holding 
since 1886 of the championship yearly milk record in the Jersey - 
breed, and the breeding and developing of the cow that won the 
sweepstakes prize in the show-ring at the World’s Fair. Asa 
director of the American Jersey Cattle Club Mr. Sibley labored 
successfully for the adoption of the practical scale of points now 
in use, which it is believed has been of great value to dairy inter- 
ests. Asa member of the State Board of Agriculture, presi- 
dent of the State Dairymen’s Association, and a director of the 
National Association of Trotting Horse Breeders, he also ren- 
dered active and efficient service to the agricultural and live 
stock industries of the country. 

Following the footsteps of his father, Mr. Sibley was for sev- 
eral years a member of the Republican party, but in 1884, after 
a thorough study of the subject, he came to the conclusion that 
its ultra high-tariff policy, which is now so conveniently desig- 
nated as ‘‘McKinleyism,’’ was unwise and unjust. Since that 
time, although he has been classed as a Democrat, he has on 
many occasions shown that he regarded the duty of patriotism 
as immeasurably above the duty of party fealty. In 1879 he 
was elected mayor of Franklin, but was never a candidate for 
any other political office until in 1892 he was tendered the nom- 
ination for Congress by the Democratic, People’s party, and 
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Prohibitionists, in the Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania District, al- 
though he was a resident of the twenty-seventh. The district, 
while giving Harrison a majority of 2,315 votes over Cleveland, 
gave Sibley a majority over Flood, the Republican nominee, of 
3,387. 

His record in Congress is too well-known to need more than a 
brief recapitulation. When the repeal of the Sherman Act was 
taken up in the House in 1893, he voted for the free coinage of 
silver at the different ratios, then for the substitution of the 
Bland-Allison Act, and finally against the bill. His speech on 
the floor of the House August 18, 1893, in support of his posi- 
tion, attracted general attention throughout the country, and 
nearly a million and a half copies of it have been called for. 
Probably no other speech in Congress since the war has had so 
wide a circulation. 

In the last session of Congress he opposed with great earnest- 
ness the Cleveland-Carlisle Currency Bill, and also the Gold- 
Bond Resolution. His speech of January 8th, 1895, condemning 
all makeshifts, and contending for bimetallism as the only real 
solution of our financial difficulties, is considered by the adher- 
ents of free silver to be one of the most logical, powerful, and 
comprehensive answers in a short compass that has ever been 
made to the contentions of the gold monometallists. 

He favored the income tax amendment to the tariff bill, but 
he voted against the bill itself, inasmuch as it failed to provide 
sufficient revenue for the expenses of the government, and crip- 
pled certain American industries without compensating advan- 
tages. 

His course in opposing bills which were desired by the presi- 
dent brought him into disfavor at the White House, and finding 
he would be able to do but little toward positive measures of re- 
lief under the present administration, he declined to be a can- 
didate for reélection, and left the state. The Democrats per- 
sisted in keeping his name in nomination, and the ballots when 
counted showed that, though Griswold, Republican, had been 
elected, Sibley had run several thousand votes ahead of his 
ticket, and it was generally admitted that if he had entered the 
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contest and made a canvass, he could easily have been his own 
successor. 

His business record is one of which any man might well be 
proud. He has never appeared in court either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant. He has never had a strike, never lowered wages, or 
lengthened the hours of labor. His employees when sick have 
received half pay, and, in short, he has treated all who work for 
him with humanity and consideration. To a large circle of 
friends it is not a matter of surprise that Mr. Sibley’s name has 
been mentioned in connection with the presidency. If marked 
natural abilities, wide business experience, exalted patriotism, 
extensive research into the realms of political history and 
finance, unswerving personal integrity, and a deep sympathy 
with those who toil for their daily bread, do not render a man a 
suitable candidate, it is a pertinent question what more desirable 
qualities should the people demand of one upon whom they pro- 
pose to bestow the highest gift at their disposal. 

H. M. IRwIn. 














JURY REFORM. 


BY HORACE F. CUTTER. 


N THE 7th of August, 1894, one of the most important bills 
ever presented in the United States Senate Chamber was 
very quietly introduced by Senator George C. Perkins of Califor- 
nia, and the senators then present were called upon to resolve as 
to what action should be taken in reference to a measure which if 
adopted will modify and eventually change materially the crim- 
inal procedure in every state in the Union. The bill introduced 
by Senator Perkins was read twice and then referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It is as follows: 


A BILL IN RELATION TO TRIALS BY JURIES IN UNITED STATES 
COURTS. 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress Assembled, That the laws in 
relation to trials by juries in the United States courts are hereby 
amended so that hereafter in civil actions and cases of misde- 
meanor the jury may consist of twelve or any number less than 
twelve upon which the parties may agree in open court, but in 
criminal cases amounting to felony the jury shall consist of 
twelve persons. 

‘‘Sxo. 2. That in civil actions three fourths of the jury and in 
criminal cases five sixths thereof may render a verdict: Pro- 
vided, That a trial by jury may be waived in criminal cases not 
amounting to felony by the consent of both parties expressed 
in open court, and in civil actions by the consent of the parties 
signified in such manner as may be prescribed by law.’’ 

Senator Perkins had introduced this bill with the approval of 
several of his constituents, some of them occupying positions of 
great prominence ; one a federal judge, one an ex-judge of the 
state Supreme Court, one the sub-treasurer of the United States, 
and one the president of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco. 
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The attention of the people of California had already been 
called to a similar proposed measure for themselves, and the en- 
tire press of the state appears to be unanimous in desiring that 
the criminal jury system shall be changed so as to conform as 
nearly as possible to that of the civil, which provides that three 
quarters of the jury can render a verdict. This has proved so 
successful and satisfactory for several years that it would be 
difficult to find any one who would be desirous to return to the 
old custom. 

While many thought that the criminal system should be the 
same as the civil, yet there was a leaning by others to the merci- 
ful and prudent by providing that there must be ten out of the 
twelve agree upon the verdict which should decide the fate of the 
criminal, and in conformity with their wishes the bill was drawn 
up, and after having been submitted to one of our leading law- 
yers was sent by me to Senator Perkins, who thought it best to 
place it without alteration in the hands of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for them to determine upon its merits and what further 
action should be advisable. 

The arguments in favor of the change seem irresistible, for in 
every other case where the decision is to be determined by a 
vote, the majority rules. 

In the courts of the entire civilized world, with the exception 
alone of England, the insistence of a unanimous verdict is un- 
heard of. The criminal law of France provides that a majority 
of the twelve jurors may find a verdict. In Russia it is thesame 
as in France; in Germany two thirds may find a verdict. In 
our military trials a majority determines the fate of the accused. 
Other arguments are plain and self-evident; it would aid ma- 
terially in inducing business men to serve on juries, as lessening 
the chances of wearisome hours of delay in endeavoring to arrive 
at a verdict. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the state and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed ; but it 
does not say that the verdict whether of acquittal or conviction 
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shall be a unanimous verdict. Our Supreme Court consists of 
seven justices and the decision of four stands as the opinion of 
the entire court and determines the fate of the person under 
trial; and it would be considered preposterous to have it in- 
sisted upon that they, the justices, should be kept together until 
they had arrived at a unanimous decision. 

Obviously the adoption of this measure, while assisting to in- 
sure the conviction of anarchists, would go far toward avoiding 
the necessity for ‘“‘ vigilance committees’’ and ‘‘lynch law”’ ad- 
vocacy. 

The French and Italian governments have adopted special 
measures, the whole civilized world is taking action against 
anarchism, and seemingly this change of our jury system would 
be a great move in the right direction for the United States, and 
I hope will meet with encouragement from the press all over the 
Union. 

HORACE F. CUTTER. 












INDETERMINATE SENTENCES* 


HON. GEORGE M. BUCK. 


HE subject which gives its title to this paper cannot be 

profitably considered solely from the point of view of the 
sentimentalist, the philanthropist, or the sociologist, but must be 
regarded from the standpoint of plain, practical common sense. 
Nevertheless a practical, common sense view of the subject can- 
not be obtained if we disregard feelings of sentiment, the claims 
of humanity, or the welfare of society. Reproach is cast upon 
the law, the fair name of justice is aspersed whenever it is taught 
by word or example that the administration of the law is a mat- 
ter of the head only and in no way concerns the sentiments, the 
emotions, the sympathies of the human heart. We, the judge 
on the bench, the jury in their box, the advocates at the bar, the 
spectators in the court room, and the trembling criminal in the 
dock are all children of one common Father ; and this relation- 
ship of every human being to every other human being is some- 
thing more than a figure of speech, more than a mere sentiment ; 
it is a living, commanding, controlling fact, a fact which, whether 
we recognize it or ignore it, will continue to exist, to exert its 
influence on the race, and to determine in no small degree the 
destinies of mankind as long as humanity endures. And be- 
cause this is so, the conduct of organized society—which we call 
the state—toward those who disobey the laws of the state, must 
ever be a matter calling for the broadest philanthropy and the 
highest regard for the welfare of society, combined with the 
greatest practical wisdom. Any system or scheme for the punish- 
ment of criminals which has regard only to the protection of 
society and which takes no account of the welfare of the criminal 
must in the very nature of things be inhuman and wicked ; 
while too great tenderness for the individual and too little care 
for the protection of society is not only in the highest degree un- 


* Michigan Law Journal. 
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wise, but is also downright cruelty to the innocent, law-abiding 
members of society who are left without adequate protection 
from the assaults of the vicious; and society itself cannot long 
endure unless it affords ample protection to the humblest and 
feeblest member of the community. As Gibbon well observes 
in his matchless work on the rise, decline, and fall of the Roman 
empire: ‘‘A sin, a vice, a crime are the objects of theology, 
ethics, and jurisprudence. Whenever their judgments agree, 
they corroborate each other ; but as often as they differ, a pru- 
dent legislature appreciates the guilt and punishment according 
to the measure of social injury.’’ 

All this is trite enough, but we need to have our attention 
sharply called to these primal principles which underlie all social 
and political organization if we would have a clear conception 
of the matter of the prevention and punishment of crime. 

Now, it may seem to be unbecoming for one who is an admin- 
istrator of the law to find fault with the law which it is his duty 
to administer, and it may seem to be presumptuous in any one 
to criticise a system which has been in vogue for so long a time 
as the present method of punishing criminals by imprisonment 
for a stated, fixed, and determinate period. But I want to sug- 
gest, with all due deference to the wisdom of the lawmakers 
who have given and continued this method for ages past, whether 
there is not much room for grave doubt whether this method is 
not so wanting in justice, so inadequate and ineffectual in its 
results, as to call for a very decided modification. And I shall 
refer to a few of the imperfections of the present system before 
discussing the remedy which, in my judgment, ought to be 
adopted. 

In the first place, the sentencing of criminals for a fixed time 
works inequality and is thereby inequitable. ‘‘ Equality is 
equity’ in the administration of the criminal law as well as in 
the decision of chancery causes. But this equality cannot be 
secured, nor can there be anything approaching equality under 
the present system. It must be remembered that infractions of 
the law amounting to crimes are as various as other events in 
human history and there can be no such thing as two offenses 
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which are precisely alike or very nearly alike. We have very 
convenient divisions of crimes into offenses against the state, 
offenses against life, offenses against the person, offenses against 
property, offenses against public justice, offenses against public 
peace, offenses against chastity, offenses against the public 
health, and various other titles too numerous to recite, and 
these we divide and subdivide almost endlessly, but no two of- 
fenses named in any division or subdivision can be alike; for 
who does not know that no two murders, for instance, which 
were ever committed, were or could have been exactly alike in 
their circumstances or incidents. So that in considering the 
grade of offense, where can we find scales of justice of such fine 
poise as to indicate with anything like certainty the degree of 
atrocity involved in the act itself? It is evident from the very 
statement of this question that the utmost obtainable informa- 
tion must leave much unknown that ought to be known, and that 
the court in investigating the circumstances under which a crime 
was committed must often grope in the dark in a vain quest for 
facts which, if known, would have great weight on the side of 
severity or of mercy. 

But when all the facts and circumstances attending the com- 
mission of the offense have been learned so far as possible, the 
difficulties in the way of pronouncing a just judgment have 
only begun to make their appearance. It must be conceded, I 
think, by all who have made the matter of crime and punish- 
ment the subject of thought, that all the woes and evils pro- 
nounced by law against criminals have one main object in view, 
namely, the protection of society by the prevention of crime, 
and this in three different ways : first, by reforming the offender ; 
second, by putting it, for a time at least, out of the power of one 
who has committed a crime to commit other crimes ; and, third, 
by deterring others from committing crime for fear of the 
penalty. 

But the idea of punishment as a means of inflicting pain or 
suffering on the criminal has no place in the law. The lawis as 
incapable of enmity, retaliation, or revenge as it is of sympathy. 
Hatred, malice, vindictiveness have no more place in the heart of 
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society than in the mind of God. And so it is or should be 
recognized as a truth in penology that the first and chief object 
of punishment is the reformation of the offender and that the 
other two objects which have been stated, though not to be lost 
sight of, are still of less importance than the one first named. 
But in order that the offender may be induced to reform, in or- 
der that the deprivation of his liberty may be for such a 
period as to justify an expectation that society will be hence- 
forth free from assaults by him, and in order that the punish- 
ment inflicted on him may have a salutary effect on others, the 
one who prescribes the limit of incarceration should have an 
accurate knowledge of the history of the offender. in all its de- 
tails, his birth, parentage, education, environments, life. But 
these are the very things which, in nine cases out of ten, the 
judge who pronounces the sentence does not know and cannot 
know. In this regard the most usual criminal cases may be thus 
described : 

A crime against property has been committed. The criminal 
has been arrested and pleads guilty or is tried and convicted. 
He is a stranger in the neighborhood where he is condemned. 
The judge appeals to the prosecuting attorney, but that officer, 
however zealous and efficient he may be, can learn nothing of 
the man’s history and the sheriff is equally ignorant. The of- 
fender on being interrogated tells a smooth story of greater or 
less plausibility which, if true, would make him a fit subject for 
judicial clemency, but which, if not true, shows the culprit to be a 
hardened, lying villain. To disbelieve his story might be to do 
a gross injustice and harden the heart of the offender past all 
hope of reformation ; to believe it might be to make the way of 
the transgressor easy instead of hard and lead him to conclude 
that continuance in crime is better—all things considered—than 
to abandon his vicious course. What can the judgedo? He is 
but human, fallible, and however wise and shrewd he may be 
he is a being of limited knowledge and limited judgment, liable 
to make mistakes, and a mistake at this point must be fraught 
with consequences which will be disastrous alike to the criminal 
and to society. A single incident from the experience of the 
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writer will illustrate this part of the subject. Two men were 
arrested for burglary. According to.their story, corroborated 
by the officers who made the arrest, there was a third person 
who though concerned in the crime had escaped arrest. The 
two who were caught were honest looking, apparently candid 
young men, with hands hardened by toil, and with nothing in 
their words or demeanor which betokened habitual criminals. 
Their story was a straightforward one and a separate examina- 
tion and cross-examination failed to reveal any flaws init. Ac- 
cording to their story, briefly told, they were honest, rural 
workingmen, coming from different states and meeting by acci- 
dent in the city and had there fallen in with a stranger and by 
him plied with drink and were, while in that state, easily led 
into assisting in the burglary. Testimonials from men apparently 
of intelligence and veracity supported their story which was fur- 
ther corroborated by facts learned by the officers. With some 
reluctance and not a little misgiving a light sentence was pro- 
nounced in the case of each, and within a week thereafter it was 
learned by accident that the men were professional criminals who 
had each served time more than once in different prisons for 
short terms, escaping a long term each time through testimonials 
prepared by confederates, and that the calloused condition of 
their hands was the result of toil in the workshops of the prisons 
from which they had recently been discharged. 

But it would be impossible in a paper of much greater length 
than this can properly be, to mention one half the glaring de- 
fects in the system of determinate sentences, defects which are, 
I think, apparent to every judge of the circuit courts of this 
state. So that these other imperfections, although quite as 
serious as any which have been mentioned, must pass unnoticed 
so far as this paper is concerned in order to afford space fora 
suggestion of that which the writer believes would do away with 
many if not the greater number of the elements of uncertainty, 
injustice, and failure in the present method of dealing with 
criminals. This suggestion is not by any means a new one, as 
the title of this paper shows. The plan of imposing an inde- 
terminate sentence in most cases of conviction of crime would, 
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it seems to me, be so great an improvement on the present 
method as to be worthy of at least a partial adoption. I say 
‘in most cases’’ because, in the opinion of the writer, there are 
crimes against the person of individuals of such peculiar and 
marked wickedness that he who commits such a crime ought to 
know in advance of its perpetration that for him the bars of the 
prison and the door of hope will never unclose during his life 
save by the clemency of the chief executive of the state. 

But as to other offenses, the punishment ought to be based on 
the theory before stated, namely, that the correction is for the 
reformation of the offender, and instead of the sentence of im- 
prisonment being for a fixed period let it be until the offender 
shall be discharged according to law, and let the law be so framed 
that when he has reformed and not until then he may be finally 
and absolutely discharged from imprisonment, surveillance, and 
the fear of further punishment. To this end the law should pro- 
vide that upon sentence being pronounced in any case of felony 
whenever such sentence shall be to imprisonment at Jackson, 
Ionia, or Marquette, or (in case of women) at the House of Cor- 
rection in Detroit, a statement and history of the case, so far as 
known, shall be sent by the clerk of the court to the board of 
control of prisons and also to the advisory board in the matter of 
pardons, and that it shall be the duty of the former board to in- 
vestigate fully the past history of the prisoner, his place of birth, 
his parentage, education, conduct, in short everything which 
could throw light on the question of the degree of criminality in- 
volved in the offense, all these to be made a matter of record. 
Then at any time after a certain minimum and not later than a 
certain maximum period of time, on the recommendation of the 
board of control or by order of the circuit judge without such 
recommendation, let the prisoner be brought before the court in 
which he was sentenced and his case fully inquired into and such 
order made therein as justice may require. If he has fully re- 
formed let him be discharged ; if he has not let him be re- 
manded ; if the matter is in doubt let him be released, either 
with or without bail, to appear at a fixed time to be further dealt 
with according to his behavior in the meantime. In short, let 
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the hand of the law remain upon him until he shows by his con- 
duct that he can be trusted again with all the privileges that be- 
long to other members of society. And during the whole period 
of his probation, beginning with his sentence and ending with his 
final discharge, let him be under the restraining, encouraging, 
helpful observation not only of the board of control but of the 
court as well. 

In this way the judge could deal with the case understandingly 
and in the light of a complete history of the individual who is 
the subject of correction and restraint. Some provisions ought 
to be made for the final discharge of the prisoner at the end of a 
specified term of years, so that one could not be imprisoned for 
life for simple larceny, but this term should be so very long that 
the mere possibility of so great a period of imprisonment would 
be continually before the eyes of the criminal during the whole 
time that he is under restraint and operate as a wholesome deter- 
rent to those who might be disposed to enter upon a course of 
crime. This may seem a hard course of treatment, but in the 
practical working of this system it would bear hard on none but 
persistent, habitual criminals. The writer was once called upon 
to pass sentence on a man sixty years of age, who, according to 
his own statement, had been in prison over forty years in all, the 
result of ten or more convictions, and under sentences not one of 
which was for more than ten years. Why should the state be 
put to the trouble and expense of repeating arrests and convic- 
tions of men like this one, men who on being discharged from 
imprisonment go back at once to crime, hoping each time to 
escape punishment altogether or in part, through the tenderness 
of the jury or the sympathy of the judge? 

It does not need to be said that no attempt is here made to do 
more than outline the plan by which this reform could be carried 
out. Enough has been written, I trust, to suggest the need of a 
decided change in the penal system now established in this state 
and the way by which this change might be wrought. And let 
me suggest further that this is an opportune time for the discus- 
sion of this subject. For there has never before been a time in 
the history of the civilized world when social questions received 
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so much attention as now, and when hope was so high in regard 
to the betterment of the race through the improvement of social 
conditions. In ancient times the songs of poets and the dreams 
of philosophers and philanthropists related to the fabled Age of 
Gold, a time in the remote and misty past, when all mankind 
dwelt in a realm of peace and virtue and happiness. But in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century we have transferred the 
Age of Gold to a future day; a day distant, undefined, and 
visionary it may be ; a day in which peace and social order shall 
reign and virtue be crowned and happiness be the possession of 
the humblest of the race through social reforms which shall be 
the outgrowth of man’s true and wise humanity to man. 
GEORGE M. Buck. 
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FOUNDATION WORK OF A NOBLE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, PH.D. 


ORE than ten years ago, when it seemed that the people 

of America were approaching the apogee of a departure 

from the highest standards of civie virtue, eminent citizens of 

different states, especially distinguished by their unselfish pa- 

triotism, were brought into consultation through correspondence 

and personal conferences, with a view to earnest, wide-reaching, 

and permanent efforts for the promotion of better and safer 
civic and social conditions. 

The American Institute of Civics, founded in 1885, was the 
outcome of their deliberations. In accordance with the aims of 
its founders,* it seeks to enlist the conscience, the intelligence, 
and the patriotism of the country, in efforts to establish and 
maintain a worthy national institution, devoted solely to the 
promotion in all parts of the Union of the character and quali- 
ties in citizenship which are the only real safeguards of repre- 
sentative government. 


THE DESIRE OF WASHINGTON. 

When Washington sought to secure the establishment of a 
national school or university, his paramount purpose was to 
make the federal capital, in the midst of the then small popu- 


* Among its projectors, founders, and first members were such eminent and devoted 
yg oe as Morrison R. Waite, late Chief-Justice United States Supreme Court, F. A. 

. Barnard, S. T. D., late president of Columbia College, Mr. Justice William Strong, 
United States Supreme Court, General U.S. Grant, General William T. Sherman, 
Samuel J. Tilden, Theodore W. Dwight, George Bancroft, Senator Justin S. Morrill, 
Theodore Woolsey and Noah Porter of Yale College ; General William Preston John- 
son of New Orleans, President Mark Hopkins of Williams College, Ex-Governor 
Hugh 8S. Thompson of South Carolina, Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, Orlando 
B. Potter of New York, General John Eaton and N. H. R. wson, late Commissioners 
United States Bureau of Education ; Senator A. H. Colquitt of Georgia, Ex-Governor 
James A. Beaver of Pennsylvania, Professor John LeConte of California, President M. 
E. Gates of Amherst College, Dr. Josiah Strong, secretary Evangelical Alliance; Ben. 
Perley Poore of Washington, Ainsworth R. Spofford, librarian of Congress, Hubert 
H. Bancroft of California, and several hundred other citizens of like high character, 
representing different states and territories. 
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lation of the republic, the center of influences which he clearly 
foresaw would be necessary to its welfare. To him, and to Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Madison, and other patriotic statesmen of that 
day, it seemed of the highest moment that a school should be es- 
tablished at the national capital, especially intended for that 
instruction of the young men of the nation which would con- 
tribute ‘‘to the security of a free constitution.’”? While their 
prescience led them to anxiously anticipate the political perils of 
the future, they could not foresee the marvelous increase in 
territory, population, and higher institutions of learning, with 
which have arisen serious doubts as to the wisdom of the 
general university features of their plan for a national institu- 
tion. But the motive of their solicitous desire still remains ; 
and the realization of the principal object which they had in 
view is not the less worthy of anxious thought and earnest effort 
on the part of American patriots at this time because altered 
conditions necessitate different methods. 

With four universities already provided for at the nation’s 
capital, and numerous other institutions throughout the coun- 
try devoted to the higher instruction of the students within 
their walls in the arts, sciences, literature, and other branches 
of learning, all of the subsidiary objects of the national univer- 
sity contemplated in the plans of Washington would seem to be 
fairly provided for. But an institution devoted wholly to the 
realization of the paramount ends sought by him* and his com- 
peers, whose activities are centralized only that its influence 
may go forth through all available channels for the promotion 
everywhere of the highest standards in citizenship and govern- 





* While Washington’s proposal for the establishment of a national university con- 
templated an institution devoted to learning in all its branches, his chief object was 
the provision of means which should contribute “to the security of a free constitu- 
tion . . by teaching the people themselves to know and value their own 
rights ; to discern and provide against invasion of them; to distinguish between o 
pression and the necessary exercise of lawful authority ; . + 4 to discriminate 
the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness; ... . uniting a speedy but tem- 
perate vigilance against encroachments with an inviolable respect for laws.’’ (Ad- 
dress to Congress, Jan. 8, 1790.) Again he says: “‘A primary object of such a national 
institution should be the education of our youth in the science of government. In a 
republic what species of knowledge can be ‘equally important, and what duty more 
pressing on its legislature, than to patronize a plan for communicating it to those 
who are to be the guardians of the future liberties of the country!” (Eighth annual 
message, Dec. 7, 1796.) To this the Senate unanimously replied in an address to 
Washington, Dec. 10, 1796, approving the idea of such an institution on the express 
ground of its advantage to “‘ the science of legislation.” 
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ment, is a need more exigent and manifest to-day than at any 
previous period in the nation’s history. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS represents the only prac- 
tical and serious effort which has been made by the people of the 
United States for the establishment of a permanent national in- 
stitution specifically intended to meet this need. With constantly 
increasing usefulness, the Institute has for ten years directly 
and entirely devoted itself to the one object of promoting the 
ideas, aims, and activities on the part of American citizens, which 
are the necessary antecedents of honesty, wisdom, and justice in 
governmental affairs, and the maintenance of civic virtue, social 
order, and the general welfare. 

FORMATION IN PLACE OF RE-FORMATION. 

That there was no mistake as to the imperative need of a 
nation-wide work such as that inaugurated by this institution, 
subsequent events have demonstrated beyond doubt. The years 
of the last decade have repeatedly presented the disgraceful and 
humiliating spectacle afforded by the perversion of the machinery 
of public administration, in towns, municipalities, and great 
commonwealths, to the basest of selfish ends. Even the National 
Congress has not altogether escaped the influences of the prev- 
alent political corruption, and there have been instances in which 
the surrender of the judiciary to the most dangerous foes of 
good government has brought desecration into the very sanctu- 
aries of human rights. 

These results, the culmination of long precedent conditions, 
have followed the general neglect of the means essential to the 
ascendancy of good citizenship. The restoration and the per- 
manent maintenance of these conditions, is a work which lies apart 
from that represented by political revolts against unbearable 
evils, as when a temporary popular movement sweeps corrupt 
politicians out of office. Civic movements in all parts of the 
country have lately been organized for the displacement of cor- 
rupt officeholders, and the election in their place of honest and 
capable men. Some of these are also wisely devoting attention to 
the correction of the conditions which have not only permitted, 
but fostered, the political corruption against which they are con- 
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tending. Civic federations, good government clubs, municipal 
leagues, and many organizations composed of intelligent and pa- 
triotic women, are beginning to seek the only possible remedy 
for the lamentable conditions out of which spring our Briaerean 
civic ills, by seeking to establish the conditions in citizenship 
which will prevent the conditions in politics which are reformed 
only to be reformed again and again. 

The Institute of Civics represents the purpose to accomplish 
by the formation of right conditions in citizenship what can be 
but temporarily and imperfectly accomplished by the re-forma- 
tion of wrong conditions in politics and administration. Those 
who have assiduously labored in the belief that the postulate of 
the Institute must be everywhere accepted and acted upon pre- 
paratory to any general and permanent betterment in civic and 
social conditions, rejoice in the multiplying number of local 
civic organizations which, directly or indirectly, are codperating 
in the work of which it is still, as when established ten years 
ago, the only national institutional representative. 

THE INSTITUTE’S PLANS. 

The plans of the Institute include (1) a national and repre- 
sentative corporation or board of control, and a national body of 
councilors, composed of members in communities everywhere, to 
whom it looks for advice, practical codperation, and financial 
support; (2) a faculty composed of citizens possessed of special 
qualifications for assistance in the shaping and directing of its 
methods and efficiencies ; (3) departments, such as its Extension 
Department, Department of Educational Institutions, and de- 
partments devoted to publications, to the enlistment of Christian 
citizenship activities, attention to affairs of legislation, etc., each 
having a special director ; (4) associate members of its faculty in 
the faculties of higher institutions of learning ; (5) a national corps 
of lecturers ; (6) special local assistants in important centers of in- 
fluence ; (7) a chief executive officer, responsible to the corpora- 
tion, who is the Jnstitute’s president, and other suitable officers. 

MOTIVES OF ITS FOUNDERS AND SUPPORTERS. 

The founders, the representative citizens who have sustained 

it, and the trustees and officers who have directed its already 
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wide and useful activities, have been solely actuated by the high- 
est of patriotic motives. Resolutely determined that no selfish 
aim should enter into the work of its foundation, its officers have 
thus far devoted themselves to its service entirely without pe- 
cuniary reward ; and its dependence for moral and financial sup- 
port has been wholly upon the voluntary manifestation of the spirit 
in citizenship to which it appeals and which it seeks to promote. 

These facts alone will be regarded as entitling it to public con- 
sideration. But it is not upon the manifestation which it thus 
presents of high qualities in citizenship that it now rests its ap- 
peal to the people of the whole country for the support which 
shall enable it both to reap the fruit of past labors and to en- 
ter upon its second decade with the equipments necessary for the 
larger realization of its worthy objects. 























WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 

The inquiry will be made, How does it seek to realize these 
objects, and what has it thus far accomplished. It is of the very 
essence of good citizenship that questions such as these shall be 
asked ; and if this national institution is to command a degree 
of public support commensurate with the undoubted importance 
of the mission which it seeks to fulfil, they must be satisfactorily 
answered. 

The Institute seeks to realize its aims by the reénforcement of 
the character and qualities in citizenship which are essential to 
the commonweal under the rule of the people, through every 
suitable agency within its reach. The instrumentalities thus far 
employed and the results accomplished may be outlined as fol- 
lows : 





AMERICAN HOMES. 
As the center and source of influences vitally affecting indi- 
vidual character, the Institute seeks to energize every influence 
which can be brought to bear in promoting high civic ideals in | 
connection with life in the home. Its first appeal is to the man- 
hood and womanhood which has its highest manifestation in the 
sacred domain where the proper ideal of an American home has 
its nearest realization. It purposes to bring the representatives 
of the best type of citizenship here found into close, active, and 
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honorable relationship with it, and with each other in efforts to 
realize its aims, by inviting their codperation as members of its 
body of councilors. With the.aid of the press in all parts of the 
country, it has appealed to the family through the publication 
of popular and useful articles ; it has distributed, chiefly among 
the heads of families, the equivalent of about 9,000,000 pages of 
octavo matter, or about one half of the printed matter issued ; 
and through its department devoted to miscellaneous popular 
work (now known as the Extension Department) it has enlisted 
numerous members of families, connected with local organiza- 
tions in the different states, in studies and discussions promotive 
of intelligent and upright citizenship. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The Institute has sought in all the states, and in a large and 
encouraging measure has secured, the cooperation of school offi- 
cers and teachers in efforts to secure increased and more specific 
attention to the imparting of the knowledge, the inculcation of 
the sentiments, and the formation of the character, which can 
alone make the common schools of America in any true sense of 
the word nurseries of good citizenship. The census of 1880 dis- 
closed the significant fact that only about 10,000 of the then 
230,000 public schools reported any efforts to give specific in- 
struction with special reference to preparation for citizenship. 
Within five years after the establishment of the Institute, as in- 
dicated in statistics presented in the Journal of Education by 
Hon. W. E. Sheldon of the Institute’s board of trustees, in- 
struction in civics had been undertaken in more than 5,000 
schools of the grammar grade alone. The subject of specific 
provisions for citizenship training has been again and again 
presented to teachers in their national, state, and local assem- 
blies. With a growing recognition of its importance, provisions 
for instruction of the character desired have notably increased 
throughout the country. Some states have specifically added 
civics to the list of school studies, and others have practically 
accomplished the same result in other ways. Other influences 
have contributed to the promotion of the hopeful revolution 
in school methods, the progress of which is thus indicated, but 
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the Institute of Civics has undoubtedly been the most potent 
factor in its inauguration and accomplishment. Two of its 
honored councilors, now deceased, G. W. Howland, superintend- 
ent of schools in the city of Chicago, and Col. George T. Balch, 
of the board of education of the city of New York, the one by 
efforts to promote the observance in public schools of special 
occasions designated as ‘‘ Patriotic Days,’’ and the other by ef- 
forts to have the national flag raised over all school buildings 
during school hours with appropriate and impressive ceremon- 
ies, have been instrumental in giving an impulse to patriotic 
sentiments among public schools everywhere. 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 

The Institute at the beginning of its work sought the co- 
operation of higher institutions of learning as recognized sources 
of the most salutary influences in modern civilization. Indi- 
rectly, all of these higher schools have at all times nobly con- 
tributed to the development of intelligent and upright manhood, 
and therefore to the highest interests of the republic. But un- 
til recently these results have been chiefly incidental and with- 
out the increasingly necessary provisions directly intended to 
equip the educated youth of America for the exercise of wise, 
wholesome, and commanding influence in affairs of citizenship 
and government. 

When the Institute: was founded, barely a half-dozen of these 
institutions had departments especially devoted to governmental 
and cognate affairs, and instruction in such affairs in such insti- 
tutions generally was chiefly confined to the elements of political 
economy. 

The appreciation of the Institute’s objects on the part of col- 
lege instructors was immediate and cordial, and no citizens have 
contributed more effectively to the success of its work, both by 
personal efforts and by gifts from limited incomes. It is not, 
therefore, a matter of surprise that councilors of the Institute 
now represent it, and effectively promote its aims, in the facul- 
ties of more than two hundred and fifty colleges, universities, 
and professional schools; or that reports to the Institute from 
these institutions indicate a continually increasing degree of at- 
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tention to studies in civics. To its members in college faculties 
the Institute is also indebted for much valuable codperation 
wholly disconnected from college work. 

The income of its ‘‘Hall Prize Fund”’ enables the Institute 
to award annual prizes for meritorious theses in civics submitted 
by students in the colleges above referred to. 

SCHOOLS FOR BUSINESS TRAINING. 

Five years ago the Business Educators’ Association of Amer- 
ica made itself an auxiliary of the Institute for the purpose of 
promoting preparation for the intelligent and faithful discharge 
of civic duties on the part of youth, now numbering some sev- 
enty-five thousand, in annual attendance on business schools. 
Much has been accomplished, but much more remains to be 
done, in exerting a salutary influence upon the great army thus 
annually recruited, from every walk in life, for service in the 
business enterprises of the nation. 

THE PRESS. 

Since no influence is more potent in the molding of opinion 
and character, the Institute looks to the press as an efficient ally 
in the work set before it. Whatever their excesses in the man- 
ifestation of partisanship, no citizens are more sincerely desir- 
ous than American journalists of contributing to the highest 
good of country. Publishers and editors everywhere are among 
the most useful councilors of the Institute; and their aid, when 
sought, whatever their party affiliations, has been uniformly ex- 
tended and with the utmost cordiality. Through their co- 
operation, articles by the ablest writers, calculated to inspire 
hopeful civic activities, were for a time provided by the Insti- 
tute and published in a large number of newspapers, thus en- 
abling it, at frequent intervals, to influence upwards of 2,000,- 
000 readers. The success of this experimental effort indicates 
an open and wide field for usefulness of which the Institute may 
continuously avail itself whenever its financial resources permit 
the necessary provisions. 

The Institute is specially and worthily represented among 
periodicals by its own official organ, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
oF CrIvics, edited and conducted by Institute members. This 
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periodical, which presents 125 pages of reading matter monthly, 
is an open forum for the impartial presentation of all worthy 
views upon important public questions. Honest and intelligent 
judgment can only be passed upon opposing views when these 
have been made the subject of careful study. Such study, while 
begetting due respect for the opinions of others on the part of 
patriotic citizens and thus preventing needless and mischievous 
animosities, serves to reveal and correct false theories and to con- 
firm right conclusions. To have the false thus weighed with the 
true in the scale of honest judgment, is one of the effective meth- 
ods employed by the Institute in counteracting the influence of 
false political and social theories. 

Aside from the useful literature given to the public in the 
periodical officially representing it, the Institute is generously 
aided in its work by the well-known and highly esteemed national 
periodical, Public Opinion, which has interested itself in increas- 
ing the number and promoting the efficiency and usefulness of 
the numerous organizations connected with the Extension De- 
partment, through the weekly publication of valuable articles and 
notes specifically devoted to this object. 

The Institute’s special publications, such as pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, and other printed matter, have swelled the total of printed 
material which has thus far emanated from its Press Department 
and been distributed throughout the country, to an aggregate 
amount equivalent to about 18,000,000 pages of octavo matter. 

EFFICIENCIES OF RELIGION. 

All religious influences, including the pulpit, should assuredly 
be always and everywhere uncompromisingly arrayed on the side 
of that which is best in civic and social life. It is nevertheless 
the shame of religion in the United States that so many of both 
the ministers and the people who represent it, shrinking from 
the so-called ‘‘ pollution’’ of politics, have contributed by their 
unpatriotic and unchristian failures in civic duty to the triumph 
of the worst elements in politics and society. Among the earliest 
and most active of the Institute’s councilors were clergymen and 
laymen who hoped to find in it an efficiency which could be used 
in awakening the conscience and the patriotism of citizens who 
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profess to be governed in all things by principles which they fail 
to apply in their citizenship relations. Efforts, limited in ex- 
tent by the Institute’s financial resources, have continuously been 
put forth for the fuller enlistment of these dormant influences in 
_ the overcoming of the forces hostile alike to morals, religion, and 
all of the best interests of society and government. In these 
efforts the Institute is now represented by its Christian Citizen- 
ship Department, through which efforts are put forth for the 
promotion in local centers everywhere of non-sectarian and non- 
partisan union conferences of professedly Christian citizens, de- 
voted to the dispassionate study and discussion of civic and so- 
cial problems, the awakening of Christian patriotism, and the 
general reénforcement of the elements in politics and society 
which represent, and must be depended upon to maintain, civic 
virtue. The fact that thousands of clergymen, representing all 
denominations, have in the last decade responded willingly to 
the Institute’s requests for cooperation in the way of pulpit utter- 
ances, denotes the general willingness of religious leaders to pro- 
mote its objects, and gives promise of a degree of usefulness in 
this most important field of effort only limited by the Institute’s 
efficiencies and financial resources. 
NATIONAL LECTURE CORPS. 

The extent to which public speakers—including some of the 
ablest statesmen, scholars, writers, editors, educators, lawyers, 
and clergymen in the different states—have been enlisted in the 
Institute’s service, is indicated by its large and increasing corps 
of lecturers, now numbering two hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers, whose services, whenever possible, have been subject to 
command in the delivering of lectures and addresses before 
popular audiences, secular and religious societies of adults and 
youths, educational meetings, clubs, workingmen’s organiza- 
tions, and miscellaneous assemblies, in every part of the country. 

LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

While the Institute, with the aid of its councilors, seeks to ex- 
tend its influences into communities everywhere, it is its pur- 
pose to do this as far as possible in connection with existing or- 
ganizations, by interesting these in its objects. Large numbers 
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of such organizations in every state have been thus interested, 
and through lectures, discussions, and otherwise, have aroused 
wide and serious interest in civic affairs. The Institute’s Ex- 
tension Department, already referred to, and which follows the 
methods of University Extension, has also promoted the organ- 
ization of numerous clubs, directly related to the Institute, which 
are devoted to studies promotive of civic intelligence and virile 
patriotism. 

Aside from the local activities above referred to, the Insti- 
tute’s councilors have effected organizations devoted to the 
realization of its objects, such as the large and flourishing Patria 
Clubs in New York City and Pawtucket, R. I., the Civics Clubs 
in Chicago and Wilkesbarre, Pa., and ‘‘Councils’”’ of the Insti- 
tute in Pittsburg and other important places. 

It is especially gratifying and encouraging to note the fact 
that in the numerous municipal organizations for the promotion 
of political reforms, recently effected, councilors of this institution 
are everywhere active and useful members, and in very many in- 
stances promoters and leaders, and that through their instrumen- 
tality cordial and helpful relations between these organizations 
and the Institute are being established. 


LAWS AND LEGISLATION. 

It is a part of the work of the Institute to induce general and 
careful attention to laws and legislation. In many states it has 
thus repeatedly influenced the presentation of memorials, and the 
exercise of other proper influences, intended to induce legisla- 
tion necessary to the protection of the suffrage, honesty in gov- 
ernment, and right social order. Numerous public officials, in- 
cluding the governors of twenty-five states, many of them mem- 
bers of the Institute, have willingly aided in this department of 


its work. 
COUNCILORS AND LOCAL OFFICIALS. 


The activities and results above outlined have been made pos- 
sible by personal codperation, in these ten years of effort, on the 
part of more than two thousand five hundred different citizens, - 
in places throughout the country, acting in the capacity of coun- 
cilors. The present number of active citizens by whose personal 
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efforts the work of the Institute is thus conducted, and by whose 
gifts chiefly it is financially sustained, is something more than 
two thousand, representing every part of the country, with about 
three hundred local officials in as many important centers of in- 
fluence. The latter, as members of the National Committee of 
Councilors, have recently entered into codperation with the In- 
stitute’s executive officers with a view to such an enlargement of 
the Institute’s activities and influence as shall worthily inaugurate 
the beginning of its second decade. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

The Institute’s efforts thus far have been almost wholly con- 
fined to efforts for the realization of its objects under the plans 
and through the efficiencies above outlined. It has until now 
held in abeyance any serious effort to accomplish its further pur- 
pose of securing a suitable center for the permanent conduct of 
its activities. As an institution chartered under the laws of Con- 
gress and intended to promote the realization, throughout the 
country, of the chief end sought by Washington a hundred years 
ago in his efforts for the establishment of a national university, 
the obviously appropriate place for this center of influence is the 
city of Washington. The beginning of the Institute’s second dec- 
ade may therefore properly be marked by vigorous efforts for 
the provision, at the national capital, of a building devoted to 
its uses, worthy of its noble aims, and in the occupation of which 
it shall command in increasing measure the support of the patri- 
otic citizens of the land. 

Washington, as the federal capital, is the central arena where 
the representatives of the people of every state and territory as- 
semble to execute the behests of the electors of the republic 
under commissions which obligate them to bring to the direction 
of its affairs unselfish patriotism conjoined with the exercise of 
the highest wisdom of which they are capable. Set apart from 
all the states as the one city and peculiar possession of the whole 
people, the District of Columbia is the center of political in- 
fluences of the profoundest importance to all citizens; the com- 
mon ground where the powers of independent commonwealths 
are more significantly and manifestly blended in those of asover- 
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eign nation than in any other place on American soil. Here we 
find an elect and favored spot, where citizens are filled with the 
consciousness that all lesser allegiances, all sectional claims and 
obligations, are secondary ; and where they can give ear to but 
one voice—that of the proud nation which, as their common 
country, claims their highest love, undivided homage, and 
supremest devotion. 

By reason of these facts, and because of the historic associa- 
tions which link this territory with the names of America’s 
greatest statesmen, jurists, and soldiers, the District of Columbia 
will always be the Mecca of American patriots, a center upon 
which all eyes will converge and to which all feet, will turn, 
under the inspiration of the common sentiments and ideas which 
constitute the firmest bonds of national unity. 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

A national institution devoted to the promotion of the highest 
qualities in citizenship, including the purest patriotism, may 
well embrace in its plans a National Memorial Building, de- 
voted to the collection and preservation of material illustrative 
of the nation’s history and progress, and to memorials of its 
illustrious dead. This national edifice, dedicated by enfran- 
chised manhood to the cause of human freedom, may include 
provisions for (1) a Hall of History and Civics for the collec- 
tion of appropriate relics, manuscripts, and books of colonial, 
continental, revolutionary, and subsequent periods ; (2) an Army 
and Navy Hall, devoted to exhibits illustrative of military and 
naval affairs, including battle-flags, arms, accoutrements, and 
similar material; (3) a Memorial Hall, where the memory of 
illustrious Americans, statesmen, soldiers, philanthropists, and 
other great leaders, may be honored, and their memory perpet- 
uated in statuary, painting, mural tablets,and other appropriate 
ways, and which shall be to the people of America what West- 
minster Abbey is to the people of England—a place where the 
great exemplars of virtue, wisdom, and patriotism, the noblest 
citizens of the passing years, though dead, shall yet speak and 
have salutary influence, through successive generations; (4) a 
Hall of Instruction, which shall be the center of the nation- 
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wide activities of this noble American institution, and also of 
a school of civics,* to which American youth may come from 
every part of the land to avail themselves of exceptional 
opportunities for studies and investigations which shall qualify 
them for highest usefulness in the public service and in all the 
walks of citizenship. 

These are the worthy aims which it is proposed that the 
American Institute of Civics shall seek to realize as it enters 
upon the second decade of its labors. The progressive labors of 
the ten years now ended may be regarded as representing a 
necessary and fitting preparation for efforts which shall be 
crowned with the wider usefulness and nobler results which the 
Institute has had constantly in view, and the hoped-for reali- 
zation of which has inspired the citizens who have thus far sup- 
ported and directed its activities. 

A ROLL OF HONOR. 

If any honor attaches to the citizenship in which intelligent, 
loyal, and unselfish devotion to the highest interests of country 
are made paramount, the names of those who have united in 
efforts for the establishment of this Institute of Patriotism con- 
stitute a roll of honor. The ability of this institution to fully 
realize its objects is dependent upon the number and the efforts 
of those whose names are upon this roll. 

With its claims upon public approval and confidence estab- 
lished by the facts above presented, there is ground for the con- 
fidence that citizens everywhere will gladly codperate in efforts 
to assure the success of the notable forward movement with 
which it is proposed to mark the commencement of the Insti- 
tute’s second decade. 

AN APPEAL TO PATRIOTISM. 

There are many directions in which benevolence may be di- 
rected to the accomplishment of good, but here is a neglected 
channel through which it may exert a power unparalleled in 





* The city of Washington obviously affords opportunities for the successful conduct 
of this part of the Institute’s work which are not found in any other city in the 
Union. Among its residents, at all times, are many of the ablest statesmen and 
jurists, and other citizens of recognized eminence as writers and speakers in the 
entire a nq civics, whose services as lecturers and in other ways can readily be 
commanded. 
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scope and results. The work accomplished with a meager 
income, and with the services of officers who receive no salaries, 
warrants the belief that with adequate equipments this national 
institution will assume a permanent position as the most potent 
of the agencies devoted to the realization of the highest ends of 
citizenship and government. Its dependence is upon the unso- 
licited offerings of patriotism. It is fitting that it be supported 
by the manifestation of the spirit which it represents and seeks 
to foster. _ This spirit should prompt those who have wealth to 
bestow funds which shall enable it to keep pace with its oppor- 
tunities. Here is an opportunity for, and an appeal to, patriotic 
citizens. Money cannot be more worthily or wisely bestowed 
than in feeding the streams in whose life-giving power is the 
strength of the republic. Honorable names may find their 
noblest memorials by the gifts and endowments which shall for- 
ever connect them with this National School of Patriotism. 

It will be one of the chief purposes of its newly-appointed 
National Committee of Councilors, composed of representative 
citizens in communities throughout the land, to aid in enlarging 
the Institute’s opportunities and power for usefulness. 

For the source, the spirit, and the results of its activities, the 
sole dependence of the Institute is upon the exemplification by 
individual citizens of the very qualities which it asks their aid 
in promoting wherever the absence of such qualities engenders 
political and social corruption. 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The citizens who thus participate in its councils and aid in 
the accomplishment of its work should obviously include only 
those who possess the requisite qualifications of unselfish and in- 
telligent patriotism. In order that this result may be assured, 
its national councilors, who constitute the entire body of its 
membership, are elected by its trustees only upon nomination by 
those who are already councilors. Citizens desirous of admis- 
sion to the body of councilors can readily secure the presenta- 
tion of their names by applying to councilors in their own 
vicinity, or if these are not known to them, to some member of 
the National Committee of Councilors, one of its corps of lec- 
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turers, one of the associate members of its faculty in the facul- 
ties of American colleges,* or they may apply directly to the 
president of the Institute. Membership should not, however, 
be sought under any misapprehension as to the intent of that 
relation. The Institute’s chief purpose is to give to the public 
the benefit of the unselfish labors of all who are in association 
with it, and any personal advantages or benefits which it may 
meanwhile bestow upon these associates, while not unimportant, 
are secondary considerations. 

The obligations resting upon councilors are wholly voluntary. 
They are expected to promote, as opportunities and circum- 
stances permit, the aims of the Institute. They may do this by 
their personal activities or by contributions to its expense fund, 
either or both ; and those who can annually render financial aid 
to the extent of three dollars or more will receive all of the In- 
stitute’s publications free, including 125 pages of valuable mat- 
ter presented monthly in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. 
Efficient codperation may be easily rendered in some of the 
many directions which will be suggested from time to time. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES. 

The present executive offices of the Institute, provided through 
the liberality of one of its founders and trustees, the late Hon. 
Orlando B. Potter, are in the Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
New York, where the president of the Institute may be reached 
in person or through correspondence by its councilors or other 
citizens who desire information not here presented, or who seek 
the aid of the Institute’s efficiencies in efforts anywhere put 
forth for the promotion of the better citizenship which must 
everywhere prepare the way for any satisfactory solution of the 
serious problems which press upon the public attention and for 
any marked and lasting betterment in civic and social con- 
ditions. 

HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 





* The names of these are presented elsewhere. 
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CORPS OF LECTURERS. 


THE eminent citizens named below, councilors of the American Insti- 
tute of Civics, have consented to entertain invitations to deliver popular 
addresses, lectures, or ‘‘ talks” calculated to promote intelligent and 
salutary interest in matters relating to good citizenship, good govern- 
ment, and right social order. 

The demand for useful services such as the Institute’s lecturers are 
especially qualified to render, has steadily increased since the beginning 
of its work in 1885, and was never so great as at this time. 

Those desirous of arranging for addresses before audiences of adults or 
youths, secular or religious associations, educational meetings, school 
children, workingmen’s societies, good citizenship and good govern- 
ment clubs, patriotic holiday assemblies, etc., etc., may correspond di- 
rectly with the Institute’s lecturers, or may address the Institute, whose 
officers will gladly aid in the promotion of plans for the discussion by 
suitable speakers of pertinent topics, having in view the character of the 
audience, and other indicated conditions. 

In writing to lecturers, applicants should be explicit in their state- 
ments, and if they seek gratuitous services, should tender full payment 
of traveling and other expenses. It is proper to remark that those who 
make lecturing wholly or in part a profession, cannot ordinarily be 
asked or expected to comply with requests for services without satisfac- 
tory remuneration. In all cases postage should be inclosed for replies. 

Citizens interested in the promotion of the better civic conditions 
which will follow intelligent and just views of civic affairs, and the 
right use of the powers of citizenship, are invited to write to the Insti- 
tute for suggestions as to plans in connection with which they may 
easily secure results of the highest value to the communities in which 
they reside. They are also asked to present to the Institute the name 
of any lecturer in their vicinity, who may seem to them qualified for 
useful service as a member of the Institute’s corps of lecturers. 


LECTURERS AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 


ALABAMA. 
Clayton, H. D., 
President University of Alabama. . . . . Tuscaloosa. 
ARIZONA. 
Comstock, Theodore B., D. S., 
President University of Arizona... . . . Tueson. 
ARKANSAS, 
Conger, J. W., 
President Ouachita College... .... . . Arkadelphia. 
Edgar, Colonel George M., 


President Industrial University . . Fayetteville. 


























CALIFORNIA. 

Allen, Professor Charles H., 

State Normal School. . . 
Bacon, Professor Thomas R., 

University of California. . 
Bancroft, Hubert H., LL. D. 
Beard, Professor J. N., 

Napa College 
Childs, C. W., 

State Normal School. . . 
Dozier, Melville B. P., 

State Normal School. . 
Garber, Judge John, 

327 Pine Street. ..... 
Gayley, Professor Charles M. 
Howison, Professor George H. 
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. San José. 


. Berkeley. 
. San Francisco. 


. Napa City. 

. San José. 

. Los Angeles. 

. San Francisco. 


. Berkeley. 
. Berkeley. 


Nature of Representative | Govern- 


* Popular Fallacies | Regarding the Principle of 


Representation.’ 
*“ The Nature of a State and of a Nation.’ 


“The Necessary Interdependence of Liberty and 


Law 
“The Basis of Suffrage. 


“The Nature of Tnalienable Rights and Their 


True Inventory.” 
Hughes, Professor David E.., 
Pierre Christian College. . 
Kellogg, Martin, LL.D. . . 
Keyes, C. H., 
President Throop Polytechnic Institute . 
“ Educating for Citizenship.” 
“Ballot Reform.” 
“The Machine in Politics.” 
“The Initiative and the Referendum.” 
Moses, Bernard, Ph. D., 
University of California. . . 
Reid, Professor W. T., A. M. . 
Swett, Professor John, 
Principal Girls’ High School . 
Whiting, Professor Harold . 


COLORADO. 

yi |: 
Cook, J. B.. . 
Gove, Aaron, 

Superintendent Schools . 
Ingersoll, C. L., 

President Colorado — College . 
Keasby, Prof. Lindsey M., Ph.D., 


Professor Political Science, Univ. Colorado . 


‘“‘The Economic Duties of Citizenship.” 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bouton, Eugene, Ph.D., 

Superintendent § Schools . 
Northrop, B. G., * 

Ex-f ‘Cupt. oa State of Connecticut 

The Home and the State.” 

Pratt, Rev. Llewellyn, D.D., 

148 Broadway. .... phe cee oe 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Brosius, Hon. Marriott, M. C. 


. Pennsylvania. 


. . College City. 
. Berkeley. 


. Pasadena. 


. Berkeley. 
. Belmont. 


. . San Francisco. 
. Berkeley. 


. . Rockvale. 
. Greeley. 


. Denver. 


. Ft. Collins. 


Boulder. 


. Bridgeport. 


. Clinton. 


. Norwich. 





Craven, Prof. A. F., Ph.D., 
Columbian ag ea BP aicnat as 
Curry, Hon. J. L. M., M. fete 
1736 M. Street... 
Hailman, W. N., Ph. D., 
Superintendent Indian Schools . 
Sewall, Frank, 
1618 Riggs Place ........ 


GEORGIA. 
Henderson, F. H. M., 
Superintendent Public Schools . 
Hopkins, Rev. I.8., Ph.D., D.D., 
President Emory College. . 


IDAHO. 
Gault, F. B., 
President University of Idaho. . 


ILLINOIS. 
Allyn, Dr. Robert, 
President S. Illinois State Normal Univ. 
** How We Govern Ourselves. 
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. Washington. 
. Washington. 
. Washington. 


. Washington. 


. Tallapoosa. 


. Oxford. 


. Moseow. 


. Carbondale. 


* A Universal Ballot and the Obligations it Implies.”’ 


Bemis, Professor Edward P., Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. . 

Edwards, Rev. Richard, LL. D. 

oneal, Wemete T . 5s 

gre History 

“The Genesis oft tine American State.” 

“The Battle of King’ s Mountain.” 

“Party Politics.” 

**Columbus and the Discovery of America.” 


Foss, Rev. C. W., D.D., 


Professor Augustana College and Theo. — 


ee Education.” 
“The Dangers of Hyphenated Americanism.’ 


** Municipal Government in the United States.” 


Fulcomer, Professor Daniel, A.M.., 
University of Chicago. . ee 
“The Need of Social Science. sid 
“ Social Aims and Their True Realization.” 
¥ rrecery fF Applied to Government.” 
“Social Reforms.’ 
“ Industrial Problems.” 
* The New Social Ethics.”’ 
Jones, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd, D.D. 
Joslyn, R. Waite, 
36 La Salle Street... . . 
Kephardt, Rev. J. L., D.D., 
President Westfield College . 
Lane, Albert G., 


Superintendent Public Schools, — Hall . 


Lyman, George A.. ..... 
Mack, W. &., 


Superintendent ‘ Scheols ...... 


McCord, Professor be": 
Murray, Rev. O. E., 


Vice- president Ohtongo Civies Club... . 


he Little Red Schoolhouse.” 
* Politics and Skeptics.” 
* Misrule in American Cities.” 
** Morals in Politics.” 
Nichols, J. B., 
Superintendent Schools . 
Parker, Colonel F. W., M.A 





. Chicago. 
. Princeton. 
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Peabody, Dr. 8S. H., 

4200 Berkeley Avenue... 
Raab, Hon. Henry, 

Superintendent Public Schools 
She oherd, Rev. Robert D., D.D., 
°" Northw —- University 
Sherman, Hon. 

President Chicana Civies Club 
Slade, Hon. James P 
Swing, Rev. David,* 

66 Lake Shore Drive 


INDIANA. 
Coffin, Charles F., 

Superintendent Schools. .......... 
Cumback, Hon. William, LL.D. . 
Devore, Rev. Elcharles A., 

Union Christian College . . . 
Irwin, John 8., M.D., LL.D., 

Superintendent Schools. ........ 
Jenckes, Rev. Joseph S., LL.D., 

1044 N. Illinois Street 
Moncrief, J. W., D.D., 

Franklin College. . . 
Ogg, Robert A 
Stott, W. T., 

President Franklin College 
Stout, Professor W. H., LL.B 

34 Ohio Avenue 
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Bissell, Rev. J. W., D.D., 
President Upper Iowa hs gated eri 
Brooks, Rev. William M., 
President Tabor College 
“The Liquor Traffic.’ 
“Studies in Human Nature.” 
** Personal Experience in College Work.” 
ity Political Economy.’ 
Eldridge, E. R.., 
President Eastern Iowa Normal School. . 
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Springfield. 
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Chicago. 
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* Republican Government and its Citizenship.” 
Fellows, Rev. S. N., D.D 
State University. .... 
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“ The Christian State the Salvation of the Church.” 
“The Christian Revival of the Nation.’ 
Kratz, Professor H. E., 
Superintendent Schools 
McConnell, J. J 
Sessions, F. J., 
Superintendent Schools Lime County. . 
Wilson, Hon. James S 
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Secretary Board of Education, City Building . Topeka. 


Hoenschel, E. J., 

Campbell Normal = eed 
Stevenson, Professor W. F. 
Taylor, A. R., Ph. D., 

President State Normal School. .. 
Tillotson, D. C., 

Superintendent City Schools. . . 

KENTUCKY. 

Blanton, Rev. L. H., D.D., 

Chancellor Central University... 
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Superintendent Schools. . . 
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Goodknight, Hon. Thomas M., 
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Gates, Merrill E., Ph. D., LL. D., 
President Amherst College . 
Gilman, N. P., 
Editor Literar. y World . 
“Codperation in Labor. ” 
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THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


DECENNIAL OF THE THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION of which THE 


AMERICAN AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics is the official 
INSTITUTE OF organ, was founded in May, 1885, and has there- 
CIVICS. fore reached its decennial year. This fact receives 


special recognition in this and the July numbers. 
The Institute’s National Board of Trustees will meet at the Ebbitt 
House, Washington, May 28. The following, quoted from the call for 
that meeting, cannot fail to interest every reader of this magazine : 
‘‘The constantly growing importance of the Institute’s work and the 
unexampled opportunities for nation-wide usefulness which are now 
open to it, certainly merit the serious attention of those to whom the 
direction of its affairs is intrusted, and a special effort on the part of 
every trustee to attend the coming meeting of the board. Those who 
have not found it possible to attend recent meetings may not be fully 
aware of the real importance, magnitude, and wide usefulness of the 
undertaking in whose direction they have consented to take part. It is 
not too much to say that the Institute of Civics, at the end of its ten 
years of unostentatious activities, represents the foundation and frame- 
work of what may easily be made the noblest and most influential 
of American popular institutions. Its body of councilors, including 
citizens of the highest character in communities throughout the coun- 
try, now numbers over two thousand. In its National Committee of 
Councilors it is represented by local officers, citizens of prominence, in 
about three hundred important centers of influence in the different 
states. It hasa National Lecture Corps including two hundred and 
thirty-five public speakers of the highest qualifications, many of them 
of national reputation, representing every state in the Union. No 
such body of lecturers was ever before associated with any institution 
in the country. It is represented by associate members of its own 
faculty, who are members of corps of instruction in more than two 
hundred and fifty universities, professional schools, and other higher 
institutions of learning. All of these associates are seeking to realize 
the Institute’s aims in connection with the work of their several insti- 
tutions. 
‘‘Tts Extension Department, which follows the methods of university 
extension, is promoting the study of affairs of vital importance to the. 
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interests of the republic, in connection with Institute clubs and other 
organizations in communities throughout the land. 

‘The leaven furnished by the Institute in the last ten years is mani- 
fest everywhere in non-partisan efforts for political reform. Institute 
members are found among the chief promoters and leaders in municipal! 
leagues, civic federations, good government clubs, etc. 

‘The Institute has issued and distributed throughout the country the 
equivalent of 18,000,000 pages of octavo matter. It is now represented 
among public journals by THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, a 
periodical of equal rank with the older American reviews, but devoted 
solely to the impartial consideration of questions of government, 
citizenship, and social order. Other work undertaken and accomplished 
by the Institute is scarcely less worthy of consideration. For example, 
its councilors in different states have actively aided in efforts to pro- 
mote in the several states legislation necessary to the correction of 
civic evils resulting from improper laws or the inefficiency of laws 
relating to naturalization, the protection of the suffrage, etc. In these 
efforts it has had the aid of twenty-five state governors, many of them 
Institute councilors, and of other state officers in sympathy with the 
Institute’s objects. 

‘‘ With the codperation of state and local officers of public instruction 
and teachers in public schools, it has inaugurated a practical revolution 
in the matter of public school instruction as related to preparation for 
citizenship. In 1880 only ten thousand out of two hundred and thirty 
thousand public schools, as indicated by the United States census 
reports, gave any specific attention to preparation for citizenship. 
Five years later, in over five thousand public schools of the grammar 
grade alone the study of civics had been introduced. To-day, the im- 
portance of the study of civics is everywhere recognized and is taught 
with more or less efficiency in an increasing number of public schools 
of every grade in all the states. 

‘Tn addition to these results, due to the initiatory efforts of the Insti- 
tute, the Business Educators’ Association of America has allied itself 
with the Institute in efforts to provide for the instruction, with reference 
to citizenship duties, of the seventy-five thousand American youths in 
yearly attendance upon American business schools. 

‘‘ The foregoing incomplete statements as to the Institute’s work in 
the last decade certainly justify strenuous endeavors on the part of all 
charged with the direction of its affairs, to realize for it the possibili- 
ties of larger usefulness which these results have made possible.”’ 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP Civics FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTs.—Prof. 
ACTIVITIES. W. F. Blackman, who has spent the past year 
abroad in study, has begun his work as professor 

of Christian ethics in Yale Theological Seminary. He will lecture be- 
fore the senior class twice a week “‘on some important social problems, 
especially such as affect American life. The course will include a dis- 
cussion of such topics as Socialism, Communism, and Anarchism, the 
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Ethics of Party Government, Civil Service Reform, Races in the United 
States, Immigration, the Modern City, the Wage System, the Relations 
of Employer and Employed, Social Classes, the Causes, Prevention, 
and Punishment of Crime, Commercial Ethics, the Church as a Social 
Influence, City Missions and University Settlements, etc.”’ 


NEw YorK EAST SIDE FEDERATION is the name given to a union 
of churches and charitable societies recently formed. Every phase of 
life affecting the workingman and his family is to be studied, and an 
effort made to remedy existing evils. 

It will seek to provide courses of lectures on practical topics, includ- 
ing the care of the home, the training of children, the rights and duties 
of citizens, the relation of capital and labor, wages, rent, improved 
dwellings, temperance, etc. 

The Sanitation Committee will study the tenement-house problem, 
aid in enforcing sanitary laws, suggest reforms, create a public interest 
in favor of improved dwellings, public baths, and small parks, and 
generally consider all questions relating to the health and comfort of 
the working people. 

The leading spirit in this movement is Rev. John B. Devins(A. I. C.), 
pastor of Hope Chapel, formerly a newspaper man, a graduate of Union 
Seminary, who is now devoting his life to mission work in the tene- *° 
ment regions of New York. 





MILWAUKEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE.—The work of this organization 
is being vigorously pressed with excellent results. At a late meeting 
the president, John A. Butler, said: 

“The placing of all executive responsibility in the hands of the 
mayor and heads of departments by giving the former unlimited ap- 
pointing power, will, if carried out, make it possible, together with 
the other measures, to control and curb open and delegated authority, 
whereas the powerful though hidden authority of a party ‘boss’ and 
the scattered responsibility of the present municipal system is well-nigh 
irresistible in the one case and past finding out in the other.”’ 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SocioLocy.—A summer school of sociology will 
be held in Oberlin during the last week of June and the first week of 
July next. Among the speakers who will be present and deliver lec- 
tures are the following: Professor J. B. Clark, A. I. C., of Amherst ; 
Dr. Josiah Strong, A. I. C., of New York; Dr. Washington Gladden, 
of Columbus; Dr. Levi Gilbert, of Cleveland ; Professor Weston, of 
Adelbert College ; Z. Swift Holbrook, A. I. C., of Chicago, and Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 


THE Clover LEAF.—Miss Ella Clementine Rodgers, 44 E. Four- 
teenth Street, New York, formerly a lecturer for the New York State 
Temperance Society, has inaugurated a useful work under this name. 
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She issues handsomely engraved ‘‘ Clover Leaf Pledges,’’ whose signers 
and holders, without entering any new organization, pledge them- 
selves to lives of temperance. Her services as a lecturer in the interésts 
of temperance are highly commended. 


THE MEDICO LEGAL CONGRESS will meet in New York in Septem- 
ber, 1895, and will give special attention to medical jurisprudence, the 
care of the insane, etc. Clark Bell, Secretary, 57 Broadway, New 
York. 


Wooprow WILson, Ph.D., of Princeton College, member faculty - 
and lecture corps, A. I. C., will deliver the commencement address at 
Oberlin College in June. 


THE HOME SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, New York, H. 8S. Drayton, M. D., 
president, has among its objects the discussion of problems in civics as 
related to American homes, such as tenement-house conditions and 
similar matters. Among the officers and members of the association 
are Dr. M. L. Holbrook and Charles F. Wingate, of the A. I. C. 


THE GOLDEY is the name of a New York City organization, which 
meets at 34 Union Square and discusses civics among other subjects. 
It is intended to be a practical and useful school of oratory, and to fit 
young men for public speaking, as well as intelligent thought on 
public questions. Its president is Eugene F. McLaughlin. Lectures 
have recently been delivered by Daniel Walsh on the Labor Problem ; 
Fielding L. Poindexter on Protection or Free Trade ; Harry Glyn on 
Popular Socialistic Delusions, and Joshua Meltzer on Citizenship. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM IN CHICAGO.—Prof. Daniel Fulcomer, of Chi- 
cago University, and of the faculty of the A. I. C., writes that ‘‘ the 
Christian Citizenship League of Chicago, which was organized one 
year ago, has recently been enlarged as a national organization, its pres- 
ident and officers for the most part remaining the same. The former 
statement of the aims of the organization is reaffirmed, viz., to exter- 
minate the saloon, to preserve the Sabbath, to prevent the election of 
corrupt candidates, and to secure faithful official service. The chief 
methods are the following: Monday noon lectures at the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, by Rev. Dr. Carlos Martyn, from January until the April 
election; mass meetings with the codperation of the churches ; the 
distribution of literature ; the organization of leagues in other cities ; 
codperation with the Civic Federation in securing new legislation ; and 
the publication of The Christian Citizen. The latter, a monthly pub- 
lication of twelve pages, was started as the organ of the league last 
January, with Dr. Martyn as editor-in-chief and an able list of contrib- 
utors. Since then The New Republic, a monthly started by Henry W. 
Adams, the originator of the New York Christian at Work, has been 
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merged into it. Some eighteen or twenty auxiliary leagues have been 
organized in other cities of Illinois, and other organizations are pro- 
jected in Iowa, Kansas, and Arkansas. The local efforts of the league 
are hardly as widespread as those previous to the last city election when 
about five hundred public meetings were held and leaflets were distrib- 
uted giving a list of unworthy candidates. 

‘“‘The Civic Federation is still the great representative of all good 
movements in Chicago. It gained national renown immediately after 
its organization one year ago, in the administration of the vast philan- 
thropies of that desperate winter, and followed this up with a more 
effectual suppression of gambling in the city than had been known for 
twenty-five years. A good portion of its energy at present is directed 
to carrying out the program of February 16 laid down for the Ward 
Municipal Committees. The four chief lines of work entered upon 
were: the collection of evidence of irregular assessments, the watching 
of the city council in its granting of franchises, the enforcement of 
contracts for scavenger service, and especially the promotion of legis- 
lation at Springfield. A number of important bills have been intro- 
duced by the Civic Federation, as follows: for a civil service law, a 
special assessment law, a law governing primary elections, modifica- 
tions of the city charter, and a labor arbitration law. Perhaps the 
most important work now being carried on by other committees is (1) 
the prosecution of election frauds, for which $50,000 has been raised ; 
(2) the completion of what was proposed as a campaign of one thou- 
sand speeches before the spring election, especially directed to arousing 
the civic conscience at the primaries ; and (8) the crystallization of the 

* great work of the Central Relief Association of last winter into a true 
charity organization society, which the city has heretofore lacked. 

‘*Tt must be remembered that the Municipal Committee, although 
occupying a large share of the public attention at present, is only one 
of seven similar centers of energy, the others being the Industrial, 
Philanthropic, Morals, Educational, Political, and Ways and Means 
Committees. Among the great variety of undertakings now being pushed 
by them are the following: the organization of a board of health ; 
the inspection of food, water, etc.; the mitigation of the smoke 
nuisance ; the elevation of tracks ; the cheapening of gas ; the improve- 
ment of street car service; the passage of a bill for parental schools; 
the establishment of a public loan bureau ; the investigation of sweat 
shops ; the investigation of employment agency abuses; the establish- 
ment of a Civic Federation employment agency ; the care of homeless 
children ; and the investigation of professional begging.’’ 


POLITICAL AND Ciry GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN.— 
SOCIAL. Dr. Albert Shaw, A. I. C., the editor of The 
Review of Reviews, has made a special study of 

municipal government in Great Britain, and has embodied his observa- 
tions and conclusions in a volume entitled ‘‘ Municipal Government in 
Great Britain.’’ Summing up, he says: ‘‘The English model, an 
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elective council, with full and undivided powers, the mayor having no 
veto, is as simple, logical, and effective as the American system is com- 
plicated and incompatible with harmonious and responsible adminis- 
trations.’? He has come to the conclusion that city government in 
America defeats its own ends by its checks and balances, its prostitu- 
tion of duty and responsibility, and ‘its grand opportunity for the 
game of hide and seek.’’ No doubt the glamour of “checks and 
balances’’ in American state constitutions has misled the American 
people in constituting municipal governments everywhere, until we 
have effectually sacrificed the substance to the mere form, and the end 
has come in all of them—S¢. Paul Dispatch. 


THE CHRISTIAN VOTER is coming in for some pretty hard blows 
nowadays. Politicians are beginning to speak their thoughts of men 
who belie their professions with their votes. Men of the world were 
disposed to think that resolutions of church courts should be taken at 
their face value, but recent events have shaken their confidence in the 
men who make such corporate declarations. The Rev. Charles Roads, 
in a recent article on ‘Good Citizenship of Christian Endeavor,’ in 
the Christian Statesman, says: ‘A political editor told me some time 
ago that the party manager simply ignored with utter contempt the 
heated resolutions and protests of Christian ministers and churches 
known ordinarily to vote with them. ‘They do not mean it. They 
will vote the whole ticket more faithfully than the worst ward hench- 
man, or the average saloon-Keeper in the party.’ ”’ 


CALIFORNIA Po.itics.—The citizen of California who is zealous for 
the cause of righteousness has at the present time much to cause him 
shame and indignation. He sees party politics largely in the hands of 
conscienceless bosses and self-seekers. The courts of San Francisco are 
busy unearthing the most bare-faced frauds upon the ballot. He re- 
joices in the hope that those who thus conspired to defeat the will of the 
people will be convicted and adequately punished. But he has a well- 
grounded fear that only the tools of the corrupt bosses will be caught, 
while the men who planned and organized the frauds will escape. To 
denounce such things is not crime; it isduty. Indeed, such wrongs 
and outrages against free government call for an organized campaign 
on the part of good men of all political parties to purge both city and 
state of such villainies.—California Christian Advocate. 


UNDER THE RED FLAG.—De Tocqueville defined a plutocracy as a 
government of wealth, where ‘‘the offices are put up at a sort of 
auction.’”’ This system is not mitigated but rather aggravated when 
the auction is avoided through the action of corporations and am- 
bitious millionaires in buying up the legislators in advance.—New York 
World. 














THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 

REFORM IN ELECTION METHODS.—Hon. Moorfield Story, of Boston, 
proposes an election law with provisions as follows: 

1. For the election at large by all citizens of aldermen, councilmen, 
and members of the school board. 

2. Any party or body of voters presenting a petition signed by one 
per cent of the voters at the previous city election may nominate can- 
didates not to exceed in number the places to be filled. 

3. Each voter shall have as many votes as there are persons to be 
elected, which he may distribute as he chooses among the candidates, 
giving not more than one vote to one candidate, and each vote shall 
count individually for the candidate receiving the same, and for the 
ticket to which the candidate belongs. 

4. The total number of votes cast for the members of each board shall 
be divided by the number of persons to be chosen, and the quotient, 
ignoring fractions, shall be known as the unit of representation. 

5. The total number of votes cast for the tickets of each party shall 
be severally divided by the unit of representation, and each party shall 
be entitled to a number of representatives equal to the quotient thus 
obtained, ignoring fractions. If the sum of such quotients be less than 
the number of seats to be filled, the body of electors having the largest 
remainder after the decision aforesaid, shall be entitled to an additional 
representative, and so on until all the seats are filled, provided, how- 
ever, that if a candidate who is on more than one ticket receives in all 
more votes than any person who would receive a certificate of election 
under the preceding provision he shall be counted as a representative 
of the party upon whose ticket he receives the largest number of votes, 

*and shall receive a certificate of election in place of the candidate on 
that ticket receiving the smallest number of votes of those who, under 
the said provision, would receive such certificate. 

6. When the number of representatives to which each party or body 
of voters is entitled shall have been determined, the candidates of such 
party who shall receive the most votes, not exceeding the number of 
representatives to which such party or body is entitled, shall receive 
certificates of election. In case of a tie with but one seat to be filled, 
the choice shall be determined by lot between the candidates so tied. 
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CITIZENSHIP BEFORE SUFFRAGE.—The Institute of Civics, through 
its councilors in various states, has sought for years to secure the 
action necessary to the correction of the evil and unjust system which 
permits aliens, who may never become citizens, to vote. The Institute 
rejoices in the able championship of this important reform by the 
St. Paul Dispatch. Referring to the increasing strength of the senti- 
ment in favor of the demand that the exercise of American civil rights 
shall involve citizenship, it says : 

‘‘ A number of circumstances are operating to direct public attention 
to the anomalous condition which invests a foreigner with even more 
of. the privileges attendant on citizenship than him to the manner 
born. For the promotion of rapid sentiment in the West, we have 
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passed and enforced laws in contravention of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the United States statutes on naturalization, and we have 
carried the principle so far that in every community there are numbers 
of men who exercise the elective franchise, too often for the money, 
that is paid them by corruptionists, who are no more than mere 
sojourners, and who make it a settled practice, like the Chinese, to 
return periodically to their homes on the other side of the Atlantic 
until necessity calls upon them to return to their place of sojourn in 
the United States. There are hundreds of such men in these two cities 
at the present moment. 

‘* We have always recognized the wickedness and wrong of the con- 
sideration which lay behind the public toleration of such an evil, and 
we sincerely hope that the remedy will be found and applied. 

‘*Minnesota has now become one of the oldest, as well as one of the 
most conservative, of the later western additions to the list of states- 
While our population is, in large proportion, of foreign birth, it might 
be said that there never was atime when the attempt to enforce the 
obligation on the part of all bona fide residents to possess themselves 
of the privileges of citizenship would not receive the approval of our 
people, foreign and native born alike. Representative Schurmeier 
may not be able to secure the adoption of his proposed constitutional 
amendment; but it is peculiarly fitting that the effort should have 
emanated from him, who, while native to the soil, still represents, by 
kinship, a large and important element of Minnesota’s population.”’ 


POLITICS AND THE ROMAN CHURCH.—The Columbian Catholic, of 
Kansas City, under this title, says : 

‘* Much has been said and written during the past few years about 
the influence of the church in political affairs, the claim being set up 
by her enemies that in all matters political the Catholic voter casts his 
ballot at the dictation of the clergy. 

‘* Every intelligent citizen knows that not only local priests, but emi- 
nent prelates in America have always been divided in their political 
views, and there is probably nota parish whose voters are all of one 
political belief. True, the bulk of the Catholics in this country are 
Democrats—or have been—and where Democracy is triumphant it is 
but natural that Catholics (or at least men who pretend to be Catholics) 
should hold some of the offices. And right here is where Catholics 
themselves are often at fault, and their course has justly brought re- 
proach upon them and their religion. It is well known that the church 
has always condemned intemperance, and as a logical sequence it must 
in this age also condemn the men who cause much of the intemper- 
ance, viz., the saloon-keeper. Its advice (given through the council of 
bishops) to saloon-keepers who are Catholics is to quit the business, yet 
there remain scores of men who defy the advice of the church, some of 
them keeping the lowest of grog-shops, and yet calling themselves 
Catholics. This class of men understands politics pretty well, and by 
the influences of their grog-shops are enabled to secure for themselves 
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or others nomination to office. Then, because they claim to be of the 
faith, and perhaps show their piety (?) by liberal contributions just be- 
fore election, Catholics, as well as others, vote for them, and the result 
is the indignation of the body politic, and thus odium is cast upon the 
church. If Catholics would take more advice upon questions of local 
politics from their spiritual advisers, they would scorn to vote fora 
man who claims to be a Catholic, and yet whois never seen inside a 
church except just before election time, and who is never seen at the 
altar rail or the confessional. While the principles of that unpatriotic 
and unconstitutional organization known as the A. P. A. should be de- 
nounced by all good citizens, Catholics should not forget that they are 
in a measure responsible for it, by electing to office men who are totally 
unworthy to be classed as Catholics. Better to vote for the veriest in- 
fidel than to injure the church by electing a renegade Catholic to any 
office in the gift of the people.” 


EMIGRATION TO EUROPE.—In an interview with a reporter of The 
New York Sun the representative of the Hamburg-American Line de- 
clared that the number of steerage passengers going to Europe from 
this country during the past five months was surprisingly large, as 
compared with the same period of 1893. In the case of the Hamburg- 
American Line the increase has been almost 80 percent. The repre- 
sentative of the Anchor Line reported that the exodus by his line had 
never been equaled and was 125 per cent greater during the first five 
months of the present year than during the same period of 1893. One 
of the vessels of the Red Star Line on her last voyage brought in eighty 
immigrants and returned with 450. The French Line reports almost the 
same condition of affairs. The North German Lloyd, while not carry- 
ing so many eastward as some of the other lines, reports a decline of 
about'100 per cent in the westward bound emigrant traffic. The Cunard 
Line’s eastward bound emigrant business increased about one third 
over the figures of last year for the period named. This is the first 
year in the history of the traffic when the outgoing steerage passengers 
outnumbered the incoming. 


BALTIMORE PLAN OF BANK REFORM.—In reply to the question as 
to what it is, we quote from an editorial in the New York Times as 
follows : 

“ Briefly, this plan provides for the issue of bank notes to the 
amount of 75 per cent of the paid-in capital of the banks, to be guar- 
anteed by the government, and the government to be secured by a fund 
raised by taxation and by a first lien on all assets of the banks. A 
check on over-issue is an added heavy tax on the notes beyond 50 per 
cent and up to 75 per cent of the capital. What possible security or 
advantage does government paper have that would not be had by 
these notes? They would be safe, for the government guarantees 
them. Their volume would be ample, for the maximum limit is high. 
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They would be uniformly current in all parts of the country, as 
national bank notes or greenbacks now are, and for the same reasons. 
And beyond these advantages are others that no government paper 
can have. In the first place, expansion would be easy and certain 
whenever needed, because it would be profitable. Contraction, when 
the need ceased, would follow of itself, because that would then be to 
the interest of the issuers. Above all—and this is the most important 
fact of all—the safety of the currency would not depend on the 
treasury or on any action of Congress or the executive or on political 
action of any kind. The most dangerous and most costly element in 
the transaction of business in the United States would be done away 
with, and every man, from the smallest retailer to the most extensive 
dealer, from the savings bank depositor to the greatest capitalist, could 
make his calculations without fear that they would be upset by forces 
he could neither control nor estimate. Such a change would be a 
beneficent revolution, and all sensible and honest men should do their 
utmost to aid in bringing it about.’’ 


OuR FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS.—There is a widespread impression 
that the lawless and corrupt elements in the country are largely re- 
cruited from the foreign-born sections of our population. But the fig- 
ures do not always sustain the impression. New York City may be 
cited in illustration. If any part of our country is under “ foreign con- 
trol’’ itis the great metropolis. The foreign-born population of that 


city was, in June, 1890, 636,986 ; the native-born of foreign parents was 
582,154, and the native-born of American parentage, through ever so 
brief a line, was but 270,487. Those inhabitants of New York, there- 
fore, who can lay claim to being American, of even the second genera- 
tion, are only 17 per cent of the entire population. This is according 
to the figures of the last United States census. At that time there 
were in New York City 39,961 Italians, 190,418 Irish, 210,723 Germans, 
10,535 Frenchmen, 10,139 Scandinavians, 55,549 Russians and Poles, 12,- 
222 Hungarians, 8,099 Bohemians, 27,193 Austrians, and 72,157 repre- 
sentatives of various other nations. According to the impression we 
have referred to, these figures would suggest New York as utterly cor- 
rupt and incapable of political and moral virtue. But everybody 
knows what splendid victories were won by reform in that ‘ foreign ”’ 
city last fall. Chicago might also be cited. Perhaps the relative pro- 
portions of the foreign and native elements are about the same as in 
New York, and yet the late election witnessed the triumph of ‘the bet- 
ter element of the citizenry by a majority of 45,000. After all that can 
be said there is no cause for political pessimism in America.—IJndiana 
Baptist. 
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